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INTKODUCTION. 



Although engaged in mercantile life, it seems that 
I did not consider I had enough occupation, for I 
was tempted some years since, from observing so much 
unemployed labor in the neighbourhood in which I had 
my residence, to engage in the interesting but arduous 
experiment of introducing one of the very simplest 
branches I could find of that important manufacture — 
the cotton — ^into a district which had been from time 
immemorial an agricultural one. 

That new branch of manufacture, as almost all new 
branches of any kind of occupation, even though trifling, 
required great efforts to fix it, so successfully as to make 
it pay the capitalist and the laborer as much as it ought, 
for all the trouble and difficulties which had to be over- 
come in its introduction. 

As every one knows, who is at all conversant with 
manufacturing, not the least difficulty at times, is to sell 
that which is produced. £e the mill large or small this 
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is a difficulty which at times is very great indeed to 
overcome. The difficulty in my case was unusually 
arduous. The field had heen long occupied. Those 
who were in business had the advantage of labor well- 
trained. Mine had all to be taught ; and all the 
repeated failures before average perfection was attained 
had to be encountered. Nevertheless, energy, and a 
strong will, some call it obstinacy, succeeded in producing 
an article in every way as good as that produced by my 
competitors. When this success was attained my next 
business was to make my manufacture known. Adver- 
tising had to be used. But advertising this particular 
article on any great scale was too expensive for its value 
and its profits. Besides which, advertising ever so 
extensively, still the class of society using the article was 
not half reached. Many would never see the papers in 
which the advertisements were placed, and if they did, it 
is doubtftil if they would take sufficient interest to 
read them. Let an advertisement be ever so striking, 
original, and truthful, the people that I wanted to supply 
not being in the way of reading it, the expense would 
have been all thrown away. I saw this position of things. 
If I were to reach at the smallest possible cost, those who 
were the largest consumers of the article manufactured. 
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I saw that I must adopt some measures different from 
those in general use. < The beaten track must be avoided, 
and some other road to success be discovered. 

I bethought myself of a journal — why not have my 
own journal ? Why not, said I, start my own organ — ^blow 
my own trumpet, — as the age seems to expect it, and make 
this little periodical do the double duty of enabling me 
to express my opinion of life, of men, of manners, of 
books, and nobody knows what, and at the same time 
make it serve my :purpose of advertising those produc- 
tions, which for the first time had been attempted to be 
made in that agricultural county. I asked my worthy 
friend, "Thomas Smith," to help me? By the way, I 
ought to say that my friend requests me to use this 
nam de guerre rather than his own, as he tells me that 
he places no such value on his miscellaneous writings as I 
do, — certainly not so much as to obtrude his name upon 
the public. I knew that if I secured his pen, I had 
secured a host. He kindly went to work, and produced 
many a luminous article which adorns its pages. I value 
them so highly that my wish is to see them collected 
and reprinted as speedily as possible. Well! The 
journal succeeded in giving the publicity that I wanted, 
and the demand for my manufactures increased. Ten 
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or twelve years have elapsed, and now that advertising 
is no longer required, any more than the continuance 
of my journal is necessary, I have gathered up some of 
the fragments of thought which I penned for that journal, 
and with another article or two, give them to the world, 
in the shape of this little book, as commanding certainly 
one kind of commendation from it, that I have been at least 
moderately industrious in the employment of my leisure. 
As the writings of my friend are not generally known, 
I seize this opportunity of making my first essay give a 
very brief sketch of some of the published and unpub- 
lished productions of (Thomas Smith.) 



THE WRITINGS OF (THOMAS SMITH.) 



• I PROPOSE, in this my first article, to consider the writings 
of this estimahle living author. He is hid in obscurity 
I am aware, but as his obscurity happens to be in any 
thing but his style, I fancy we may all the better find 
entertainment and novelty by taking a few of these pages 
for the productions of his pen. 

I have said our author is obscure. Most modest 
men are obscure. Our friend happens to be amongst the 
most modest, therefore it is no wonder that anything he 
may have done is but little known. Yet this should not 
be the case, for he is capable for many things. If 
you want poetry he can give you " sweetest strains 
that angels use," or he can give you the hard heroic 
fire that will kindle feeling and raise delight. 

One night we were singing at the pianoforte the 
Marseillaise Hymn. Did we not all think how we should 
like a peace song in the place of its bloody fire ? We 
did, and our Mend wove the following into texture, that 
admirably suits the rhythm of that noble air of liberty : 

" England, thon hast a noble story 

Of kings whose subjects tanght them right, 
Of people whose high-minded glory 
Hath torn the yeil of mental night. 



But thoagh thy name be great and tme, 
There's many a blot upon thy shield, 
Stained by those tyrant laws that drew 
Onr fathers to the avenging field. 
Then on, we will not yield, 

Till mind has spread afar ; 
Till it has shattered spear and shield. 
And shamed the crimes of war. 

" 'Tis not the battles that haye heaped 

The tide of history with dead ; 
'Tis not the foe thy blade has reaped, 

That binds the laurel roand thy head. 
The loom, more potent than a host. 

Has clothed a world the sword would slay 
The flag of traffic is thy boast, 
And not the bloodied flag of sway. 
Theo, on, we will not yield, 

Till mind has spread afar ; 
Till it has shattered spear and shield, 
And shamed the crimes of war. 

" Yet we will not forget the brave. 

Who firmly for onr rights have stood ; 
Who victors only in the grave. 

Snatched justice from a gulf of blood. 
But though their noble cause be ours. 
We will not bear their guilty brand ; 
For armed with right we wield the powers. 
Whose strength is lightning ia the hand. 
Then on, we will not yield. 

Till mind has spread afar ; 
Till it has shattered spear and shield, 
And shamed the crimes of war." 

Yes, our friend is a poet, and if the piece quoted 
does not show him off to advantage, the following perhaps 
will. The piece is called " The Ferryman ;" the scene is 
laid in the fens of Camhridgeshire. Every one knows 
the miserable pittance of the poor labouring man in those 



agricnlttiral districts. This old man, bewailing his po- 
verty, begins : 

"In Tain we toil, we still are poor, 
Despised by earth and heayen. 
Sure poverty is man's sole crime, 
That never is forgiven. 

*' Vainly I net the maddy mere. 
Vainly my art I try. 
The wary waterfowl to snare. 
Or our mean ferry ply. 

" Each morning makes the poor more poor. 
Weaker with want and age. 
Sad sorrow fretting at his door. 
Or famine's keener rage." 

Thus spoke old Walter; his dame, sitting by his side, 
spinning, proceeds to nrge him to crime as his best relief: 

" Though thou shouldst make thy master's thine, 

God will foi^ve the deed ; 
And come what will we scarce can pine 

In more neglected need." 

The old man rebukes his wife for her sinfal 
suggestions : 

" Hush ; wouldst thou add a tainted mind 
To our malignant fate, 
And make me, as I hate mankind. 
Learn too myself to hate f " 

Our poet then proceeds to describe the kind of black 
stormy night without : 

*' stem grew the night, the face of heaven 
Shrunk up in stormy black. 
While swiftly through its glooms were driven 
The beating rain and rack. 

" The fen fowl shrieked along the moor. 
The gray swan made reply. 
As on its sea-borne wings it sailed 
Low down the bitter sky." 



Weather like this sets the ^ed couple thinking 
their soldier son. They have a hut, whilst he has nothii 
wherewith he can be sheltered. 

" The black etonn loare on hia watch ; 
His midnight hath no bed." 
And this position of thii^ old Walter shows is i 
foi the honour of one 

■ • • "Who but beheld 
His laithfnl aqnadionii taH and bleed, 

And die upon tlie field. 
This earth ia not the poor man's earth. 

'Tis hnt hia pDniBbment; 
For pomp and idle pride of birtb 
Ila eaa; Jojs are sent" 
In the midst of this conversation he hears a voii 
calling for his ferrj boat. He goes boldly across ; b 
returning, is upset. The stranger is with difficulty savi 
by him. He is brought in the cottage; made comfortabl 
falls asleep. His wife then begins again her maligna 



He argues against it ; tTiinfc s silently. His w: 
stilt continues her evil counsel : 

" U thou art craren I wiU da 
That Thich beloDga to thee, 
Things baeeat aie not base till knoiru, 
And nho ahould publish me ? " 
She then ties his handkerchief round his throat, a: 
strangles him, when she discovers it was her own lo; 
absent son. The scene closes. 

"'Tiras belli 'twas hellr ob Ood behold 
The deed that we baie done, 
We have mnrdered our own child lor gold ; 
'Tia ho — my aon, my son." 



Our friend's modesty is so great that we know he has 
got hid up somewhere or other, a volume of poetry all 
ready for the printer ; but he dares not cast it forth, or 
rather does not care to trouble himself to let the world 
know that he is a poet as well as a philosopher. We must 
not say " dare not," for our friend dares a good deal in 
the way of printing. He can dash and slash away when 
he likes — tell a story with ftin — raise the laugh — give 
hits — and knock down an enemy in style. He likes 
satire : curls his lip as he thinks it : and sits down with 
unmistakeable pleasure to write it. Every one knows 
it is no use now-a-days writing dry long homilies : you 
must tell a story or two in order to make truth palatable. 
But oil will not do alone, though it is smooth enough ; 
oil wants a flavour, so wants the best and soberest kind of 
writings palatable stories to enliven the fancy, kindle the 
imagination, and raise a laugh. 

Our friend some years back wanted to show off the 
defects of an Englishman's constitution — ^not his physical, 
but his political and social ; so he writes letters frbm one 
Persian to another. From one visiting this country to 
another at home in Persia. Everybody has read Gold- 
smith's Citizen of the World, and the following little scene 
may bear a very good comparison with those that dropped 
from that admirable pen. 

The Persian soon after his arrival in England, in 
great grief bewails his beard — its glossy black ceases to 
shine — grey hairs sprout — and he knew not in England 
where to get it restored to youth and vigor, thus he 
bewails his dismal condition : 
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"Shall Mohassan 'be like a fig tree in the desert' 
"while his spirit is yet like the blossom of the orange 
" that is never wholly decayed ? " 

The Persian had no barber as his Monssa to dye 
and smooth it in England, and of course is in a sad way. 
By accident however he stumbles on the advertisements 
of some of our English barbers : 

He sees their pretensions blazoned forth in the 
newspapers, " those legends," writes he, " in which these 
Englishmen daily regale themselves with stories and 
amusing adventures." Finding that the English barbers 
can do more than eveji his Persian barber he sets out to 
have his beard done for as its merits deserve. 

" I soon found the barbers not less wonderful than 
their doctors, that they could not only restore the fading 
colours to the hair, but actually force the bare poll to 
** sprout at seventy. My heart leaped with joy, and I 
** journeyed in search of one of these admirable artists." 
He found out one of these establishments, became the 
dupe of the designing, bought his bottle of that never fail- 
ing liquid by which his hair was to be made as beautifal 
as the eyes of Ali. 

I seized," said he, " the precious balsam, concealed 
it carefully in my tunic, and was speedily on my way 
home. You may be sure, my dear Ibraim, I was not 
long in anointing my beard, which I did with so great 
care that my fingers and everything on me was spotted 
"with the preparation. But I minded not this." He 
then makes his prostrations and retires to rest. Our 
friend goes into the happy dreams which the Persian 
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enjoys. He tells us how he fancies himself "more 
" heautiful than a gazelle, and more looked upon than a 
" Shah." He also tells us, what most Englishmen expect of 
advertising quackery, how this liquid was liquid humhug. 

"When I awoke," writes the Persian, " it was day. 
" The mirror stood before me. As I cast my anxious eyes 
*' on it they laid me more prostrate and gasping than Zal 
"striking down his foes in battle, for my beard had 
"become a bright shiny blue. In ungovernable fury 
I started from my couch and looked again. There it 
was glowing on my chin, and, dreadful to behold — my 
eyes burst in my head, and my brain was on fire. 
" Persia itself was degraded, and the Kulembegs would 
" laugh at me." 

Our Persian then hurries to the barber, uncovers his 
chin — shows what the liquid has done. The barber 
starts ! raises his hands and laughs ! 

" Is this black, you Christian dog ?" said the Persian, 
holding his blue beard in his hand, " Is this black ? " 

"I proceeded," writes the Persian to his friend, 
Ibndm, describing the disaster, *' to pinch his ears as I 
" did Moussa, and threw the bottle at his head. It fell 
" and smashed a lot of correspondent preparations. The 
" barber now got in a rage like myself. We flew at eaoh 
"other like wolves, but these English are too well 
acquainted with knocking one another down to be 
easily mastered by a son of the East, and your 
" Mohassan was speedily stretched on the floor." 

We need not follow in detail the disaster, but say 
that the Persian humorously describes himself as carried 
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to a hospital, where he gets shaved and plasteredf and 
when he awoke finds that the heard so much envied in 
Persia had been replaced by white rags and white 
plasters. 

When these admirable letters appeared in print in 
our journal, we were asked by a matter-of-fact gentleman 
whether the Persian was still in England, if he were he 
should like to make his acquaintance, for he was a very 
well read humorous Persian to write such letters, and 
must indeed be a pleasant companion at the dinner table. 
We did not add to that gentleman's satisfaction when we 
told him that the sketches were the production of an 
imaginative English pen. He would rather have con- 
tinued in his belief that we had a real Persian giving 
a description of England, and the character of its 
inhabitants. 

But we have spoken, or rather dropped, a word that 
wants explanation before proceeding with the historical 
works and college prize essays of our author. We 
have called him a philosopher: the term is correctly 
applied. In the science of photography he has been among 
the first to practise it. One of the prize-bearers of 
the great exhibition learned from his hands the art. 
Sir David Brewster on one occasion availed himself of 
his good offices when bringing the stereoscope to per- 
fection. 

Once our journal fell into the hands of an eminent 
physiologist. We never expected its humble pages 
contained anything to induce this F.K.S. to think twice 
on it ; but he did. " You," said he, " publish a little 
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"journal, I see." "Yes; don't you likerits prlndples,?" 
" Oh, that is not what Tm talking about. I want to 
" know who wrote the Frog's Foot." " I told him one 
" of my friends." " Then I will give you to take to that 
gentleman this memoir of mine on the blood, read before 
the Eoyal Society ; such a mind as that writer posses- 
" ses will like to see it. Send me his article ; such a 
pen can popularise such a subject to perfection, and write 
something which will be worth the world's reading." I 
took the memoir, and my friend's pen produced an 
article, that received his warmest encomiums. 

One little extract speaks thus of the blood : — " From 
" this limpid substance the hard shell which envelops the 
" innumerable tenants of the ocean and rivers is formed. 
It is sometimes turned into the homy hoof of the horse, 
at others into the delicate feathers of the parrot, the 
pheasant, and the humming bird. In one part of 
the body it changes itself into hair, in another 
muscle, in another the oily matter of marrow." No 
one can read this article without being struck with 
the breadth of mind that our author possesses. He 
shows the blood to produce the spider's web and the 
Chinese silk. To be sometimes red, sometimes white, 
sometimes greeny nay, sometimes colourless. He notes 
the flBU!t that the serum of the blood in excess makes the 
timid and weak animals. He records the fact that 
women are from this cause the weaker vessel. He repeats 
thp curious experiments of precipitating the colouring of 
the blood, which, whilst being precipitated, gives off the 
sweaty odours of the animal itself. The blood of the hog 
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was made to give all the odour of the hog ; a sheep's 
hlood that of its wool ; a horse's hlood that of a horse ; 
a dog of a dog, and so forth. 

The whole question gets finally disposed of by a 
description of blood corpuscles, or the ultimate particles of 
this fluid. Some are one colour, some another ; some 
round, some oval, some large, some small. They are 
large in the skate and small in a man. Dissolved in 
acetic acid they are found to be cells or bags, clear and 
transparent. 

Our friend concludes : — ** Such are some of the 
" wonderful principles that have been discovered in the 
" water of life. The condition of this fluid is the tenure 
" by which we hold this existence. Even an imperfect 
''knowledge can never be useless, and may lead us to 
" a reverential contemplation on our fearful and wonderful 
" workmanship." 

The Frog's Foot, to which we have made allusion, 
had to do with that beautiful experiment we saw our 
friend perform, which proves and shows the circulation of 
the blood. In the foot of the frog there is a slight 
transparent web. Treating Mr. Frog tenderly, rather 
differently to the way in which Isaak Walton did his 
worm on his hooky you can get it under the microscope. 
When there you see broad channels, narrow channels, 
straight and crooked, branching hither and thither, in 
which may be seen thousands of little circular corpuscles 
coursing along. Our author says : — " In the greater 
" channels it runs as if it were projected from a mill- 
pool ; in the smaller it creeps like a body whose force 
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"is nearly spent. This, reader, is none other than 
" the circiila|;ion of the blood. That mysterious principle 
" which held the philosophers in suspense for so many 
" ages ; which Galen, Servetus, Columbus, and Csesalpin 
" had nearly interpreted, and which Harvey triumphantly 
" realized." 

Our Mend is also the writer of a physical and geolo- 
gical account of the fens, that physicists and geologists 
of necessity ought to read. He says, that according as 
mines, coal fields, or arable plains predominate, so have 
been effects produced on the manners and arts of the 
inhabitants. Of that division of England, the fens, bor- 
dering on the sea, the probable sole characteristic of its 
inhabitants was to employ themselves on what little agri- 
culture was permitted them^ But this district was for 
ages only a large fresh water estuary for the rivers 
Witham, Welland, Nene, and Ouse to flow into. Now 
it has become one great level, as this moory, peaty, and 
marshy plain has been well denominated. The moory 
division is the largest portion of the fens, and is a 
black soil, composed chiefly of vegetable matter. Be- 
neath is a stratum of clay, which, when intermingled 
with the top soil and well drained, makes the moor 
exceedingly productive. It lies too low to be drained 
completely in every part. For the last two hundred 
years immense sums of money have been expended on 
it — sums which are as likely to be wanted and to be 
levied by local taxation in the next two hundred years as 
they have been in the past, before the draining is Anally 
made perfect, and the engineers and lawyers fully feasted. 
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The peaty division, we are tdd, lias yielded almost 
inexhaustible supplies of fuel. "To this peat of the 
"fen we may reasonably attribute the cause of its 
"first settlement" There would have been no inha- 
biting such a dreary region without it. It varies in 
extent, and every improvement in drainage of comrse 
diminishes it. 

The third division of the fens, the marshy, skirts 
the coast, extending nine or ten miles inland. The "vdiole 
district between Lynn and Wisbech is of this nature. 
Once worthless, it is now the most £ruit£al and richest 
part of the fens ; wanting in clay, still it is full of sea 
and land vegetable and animal matter, that makes it a 
prolific and healthy soil. He also names the fact that 
on penetrating a few feet beneath the moory surfiBu^ we 
almost uniformly come on the remains of prostrate trees, 
whose tap roots are fixed in a substratum of clay. Some- 
times oaks are found, sometimes firs; indeed, bushes 
and fiirze, and nut ti*ees with their nuts on, have been dug 
up. Dugdale says that as many as two thousand cart 
loads of these trees have been taken up in'a year. From 
this it is inferred that " we have a variety of evidence 
" of prior operations, which have marked as successive 
** epochs the whole region comprised within the bounds 
" we have described as the Great Level." 

So much for our friend's history of the fens. But 
history is just the subject that our author likes to write ; 
and he can write it, for he has written a first-rate book, if 
the reviews of the presfs are any criterion, on the influences 
of Christianity on civilization, which in brilliancy — ^at least 
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tiie 'C^Mning pi^es — As scaroelj to be sorpaBsed* He 
describes the memorable triumph of Lucius Psahis 
JSmilius, and the triumph of tlie hero of Poictiers. The 
one in Borne, the other in London. The contrast of 
tlie two civilisations is vivid : the impression they make 
striking. Tliese extremes he fixes on the readers' mind, 
and then graphically fills up the intervening space of 
fifteen centuries by weU written history. 

Our author's pen warms uinder his subject He sees 
that tiie highest altitude of human greatness in unregen- 
erated nature is vpry level witJi " the basest." He shows 
that between the Jew and Eoman at the birth of Christ, 
there was little or no difference. He says of these two 
countries, ''although we can scarcely find two peoples 
more divided in all that pertains to human practices, 
customs, and prejudices, yet the denunciations of Christ 
to the Pharisees, scribes, lawyers, and other men of 
authority, were as touching and as applicable to the 
<' Boman as to the Jew. We are constantly reminded of 
•* this when St Paul, who carried the words and prin- 
ciples of Christ into the heart of the empirb, uses no 
new weapon of offence against the corruptions which 
" he denounces, but with the same penetrating exhorta- 
" tions and warning, Trith the same searching analysis of 
" the wickedness of the human heart, he denounces the 
"practices of Mars* Hill, or lays down to Galatians, 
"Thracians, or Romans the needful medicine for a 
decrepit and diseased society. The principles of this 
remedy are in all cases alike — ^principles so averse ta 
« the propensities of man that they can only be perfected 
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« by a sincere heart, a cleansing faith, and a thorough 
" reversal of all that was honoured and practised in the 
" Eoman and Hebrew world." This is the style of our 
author in describing his subject, showing the ''vicious and 
corrupt civilisation that was at its height, and which was 
lording it over the world when Christ was bom." 

He shows the causes of decay of the Boman empire, 
and when all was lost and in confusion, that Christianity 
remained firm, despising persecution and conciliating its 
barbarian enemies, mitigating the sufferings of the serf 
and freeing the slave from bondage. I would have every 
young man read this book, for I believe he may gather 
more knowledge in a short time of international law than 
he can from any other book that is written; besides 
which he may see the influence of Christianity at work 
on slavery, piracy, feudalism, arts, manners, language, 
and chivalry also. 

Of chivalry, deservedly rendered in later days con- 
temptible by the pen of Cervantes, our author shows in 
its earlier stages of existence that it half annihilated the 
rigor and cruelties of war. He says it ** introduced a high 
"and spotless faith, introduced trust between foe and 
"foe;" allowed a prisoner to collect his ransom on his 
parole. He who sullied his knighthood " was placed on a 
" scaffold, his arms taken from him, broken to pieces and 
"trodden underfoot, his shield effaced, and priests 
" chanted a funeral service." * * * « Thus the 
"passions of war became subject to the duties of 
"breeding and gentle blood. To maltreat a prisoner 
" became infamous. Courtesies in the interval of actual 
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" warfere became common. To be liberal to need, and 
" do justice was looked on as the ultimate principle after 
" which a man of quality and aspiration ought to strive." 
Our author closes this subject with remarking what 
we think most readers will feel has been forcibly traced 
and demonstrated in his work, that Christianity " had 
effected the remarkable change indicated in the intro- 
ductory chapters." The Black Prince behaving to the 
unfortunate John of France with gentleness and con- 
sideration and sympathy — a thing utterly unknown in 
ancient history. 

I have yet another character that belongs to our 
friend. These gifted minds, touching things, touch them 
with reality and power. Minds like his seem to run 
through every phase that intellect can take or thought 
develop. He travels into Germany. He takes a touch of 
that sombre character that belongs to the German. He 
grapples with their thoughts and their feelings, and would 
no doubt be for the time a thorough German only he can't 
or he won't smoke. He finds a legend. It suits his 
fancy. His pen goes to work, and he produces a drama. 
Admirers of Shakspeare naturally like to try their hand 
at the same art. For a man not to do this, not to try and 
imitate, he is scarcely man ; — a baby does this. But the 
mind forgets its babyhood sometimes too quickly. 
Common intellects read as they eat, only to satisfy some- 
thing they call hunger, or even worse, to kill time. 
Superior minds rise into the regions of exalted attempts. 
They feel tliey must do or cease to he. Their cravings are 
no less. Hence our friend seizes a theme of wildest story 
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aad extrayagaace to develop his drama,. " The^ Wild 
HuntsmaOy" whichy by the way» was printed privately, 
distributed privately, and has been read only privately^ so 
modest is our Mend. 

I caa't do more than quote a line hither and thither. 
Here is one part of the story, one incident. Count 
Eodenstein is a monster of cruelty, yet the timid glance 
of Marie Hochberg enters his soul with love, where 
lances had fiEdlen back defeated, and he marries her. His 
wife hears of his hard doings to his people, and their 
expected rebellion. Knowing his character, she says to 
Margaret, her servant : 

" So kind to me, to be so tyrannous to human kind. 
Surely some wretched powers have permission over our 
mortal bodies, and direct them, by their own desperate 
" metliods, into error." 

Margaret, her servant^ a bit prosy, then tells her a 
legend of a great chief Sigismund, the Huntsman. 

" He was attended," says she, " with a grisly troop 
" of savage soldiery. He was a dreadM man, and ruled 
his fief with unrelenting cruelty, slaying^ extorting 
tribute, and subduing. I've heard it told, when he was 
« slain, he was condemned to be the: messenger of eviL 
« When full' five hundred yeans are come to nought he 
''will be free. This time^ is near accomplished, and 
" Sigismund will go" — 

Lady Rodenstein interrupts her : " Do not letme know*" 

Margaret, however, tells her that she* thinks her 
master, Eodenstein, "hath had his suggestions from 
** Sigismund, this master of sin." 
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The description of the feelings of the peasantry, that 
get worked to the pitch of doing mischief, is admirahly 
drawn. These lawless serfs had formerly heen respectful, 
but, being ill-used, they devise remedies ; they meet and 
discuss ; reprobate learning, praise ignorance. One says, 
has a man more sense after he has been to the schools ? 
Will he not bleed if you stab him ? and oversleep him- 
self if you drug his posset ? Does not hot iron bum 
him? and coal black his fingers? We are as good as 
monks and lords. 

We are better, says another ! Do we not work 
lawful labour ! A third says, we shall all live in castles, 
and be waited on, and drink beer before breakfast. 
A fourth says, there's that jackanapes. Wrangle, the 
steward, hates us, and speaks foully of us to the baron. 
The second adds, I heard him call me a clodpole. 
Another suggests there was not much evil in that, to 
which the second retorts, but he called you so too. Ah, 
that's different; then I will beat him with a knobstick, 
was the answer. Putting themselves under the guidance 
of one Herz, a wise and daring peasant, they begin to 
think of a rebellion. They meet in the forest, when one 
of the peasants, at ihp instance of Herz, reads the 
demands, "which, being scorned by Eodenstein, will 
leave only war ; the privileges to choose our priests, and 
freedom from tithes ; to have the power to hunt and fish ; 
that the forests be public good ; that bondage to the soil 
be no more ; that taxes be diminished, and laws adminis- 
tered with justice, not for pay." Herz approves of their 
demands, but does not approve of their joining with the 
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fanatic Muntzer. There is, however, no reasoning with 
them, and, in order to guide them, he appears to let th^n 
have their own way. He enters Kodenstein's presence to 
plead for the peasantry. Eodenstein will not listen. His 
wife pleads for them, and seeing the evil principles ruling, 
persuasively warns him of his impending ruin. I don't 
know that language can he found more adequate to express 
the advisings that women will rise occasionally to utter, 
when they see their hushands plunging into folly. From 
that acute perception and sensibility which they possess 
they are generally very good judges. 

" Shall I," says Lady R, "have no control? Lend 
" me thy lips, and I will pass words through them that will 
" bless you." Lady R. has just notions, and reminds him. 
" Think ! think ! my lord, what poor advantages divide 
" the meanest from the greatest men. Is nature partial, 
" making poor men halt, and rich men whole." She can 
prevail nothing with her lord, who seems sold to the 
devil, and, under the influence of the malicious advice of 
Elkanah, the Jew, begins the fearful work of riding with 
his bloodhounds to destroy the crops and flocks of his 
absent and rebellious peasantry. 

The peasantry, in turn, bum Rodenstein's castle. 
The alarm kills the sorrowing wife of Rodenstein. " She 
" fell into her pains and died ten minutes since, in giving 
" birth to death," says one of these peasants, pricked to 
the heart at his deeds. " She, priceless creature, that 
"pleaded, prayed for us." It is after the issue of all these 
dreadful doings that Rodenstein, a lost man, without a 
friend, lies in his tent, and utters a mournful but beauti- 
tiful soliliquy on the sleepless misery of remorse : 
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" Wert thou a courtier, sleep, 
Thou wouldst not fly me thus: but with thy breath, 
Loaded with dew of hemlock, opium. 
Colour the dancing phantoms of the brain 
With tints of paradise, and tell me tales 
To which the fictions of the East were barren ; 
But I can give thee nought, — no fee, no guerdon ; 
I cannot bribe thee, though the weary hind. 
However poor, hath wealth enough for that." 

Continuing his thoughts he tires, and when deter- 
mining that he will think no more, a voice calls him, and 
Elkanah enters. This Elkanah, as we said before, is a 
Jew, and had been an adviser of Bodenstein to act thus 
cruelly. Kodenstein now knows him. Ah, arch villain ! 
comest thou to mock me, devil ! to make sport of me I 
and grin at my disasters ? Bodenstein would strike him, 
but Elkanah tells him to put up his sword for warmer 
blood than his. Bodenstein then gives expression in 
vivid language of those miserable thoughts that remorse 
suggests : **.! have lost that which victory and honour, 
"prosperity, promotion, adulation, and all the tempting 
" lustre of the world, cannot restore again." 

And Elkanah, of course, as a very devil, malignantly 
reminds him of his wife — ^his loving wife. " She loved 
" you well ; and was a comely woman. Nay, she died 
"calling thee her dear lord, as made me think on my 
"diviner Bachel." It is now seen why Elkanah had 
given the advice he did, to be revenged. Bodenstein 
cannot bear this allusion. Elkanah's sister had been 
murdered by the Christians. It was from this hate of the 
Christians he had so malignantly caused the ruin of 
Bodenstein. We cannot wonder at it, for Elkanah tells 
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us of her treatment : " I shudder the wrong they did her. 
" They stripped her and pursued her up and down the 
" public street till she died raving." 

The story is drawing to a close, when the spirit of 
Kodenstein's wife enters the tent, and tells him with bitter 
denunciation — ** Thy spirit with a troop shall still ride on, 
" dispensing to mankind the wail of woe. All hearts shall 
*' sink within them as the blast of thy hoarse bugle cracks 
" the midnight silence, while thy fell band shall gallop 
'' on the winds, in still renewed pursuance of a shape, 
"that shall but seem a deer." This fell sentence, of 
course, is made to fall on Kodenstein ; and a few more 
scenes close the strife. 

The whole play teaches the great moral that justice 
is the right of all ; that the poor must be respected, and 
ought to be well treated. The Elector of Germany learns 
his lesson from the events, and utters the closing words 
of the play : " So these hinds may overrule us, if we stay 
'' them not with gentleness and recompense, deserved by 
" their severe and necessary toil." 

" For man is ever moving np or down, 

The clown to king, and king aback to clown." 

Of our author's tales of Italian History T can say 
but little. My space will not admit of my speaking much 
of their excellence ; but this may be said, that they are no 
mean specimens of clever composition. Drawing his 
knowledge and insight of human nature from deep study 
and an enlarged observation, he is able to touch his subjects 
with the hand of a master. The History of Florence, by 
Machiavelli,is made to yield the most interesting of stories. 
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Here is one of them. The incident briefly named by 
Machiavelli as " The War of the Two Houses" is ex- 
panded into a beautiful tale. Julia Donato, a gentle 
creature of fifteen, becomes the Helen of another war of 
nations and of cities. Her charms, personal and intel- 
lectual, for the first time unveiled, are accidentally 
beheld by a young Florentine noble. Carlo Buondel- 
monte, when visiting the family of the Uberti. The son 
and heir of that powerful house having arrived at his 
majority, a grand festival of several days* continuance 
was given. All the noble houses of Florence were in- 
vited. Never had there been such a gathering. Feasts, 
balls, and costly gatherings followed one another in rapid 
succession. It was at one of these gorgeous meetings 
that Carlo Buondelmonte, becoming acquainted with this 
captivating maiden, was driven almost to madness. He 
had been for some time engaged to be married to another 
beauty, Imelda Amadei. But the sight of Signora Do- 
nato had become a passion too engrossing for him to 
withstand. Her beauty, grace, and proportion was the 
most seducing geometry that had ever employed his 
mind. It made him feel and say that '' if Julia Donate 
"became not Julia Buondelmonte, it were better that 
^ Buondelmonte had never been bom." 

Julia, the daughter of a rich widow lady, had 
been carefully brought up and guarded by her mother. 
She had been from her infancy almost wholly withdrawn 
from public view. It is true that mother and daughter 
had for years constantly and rigidly attended mass, 
but then the Signora was so deeply veiled that her 
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appearance passed for nothing nnusual. The mourning 
drapery of the widow and the veiling of Julia had from 
the earliest years of Julia been looked upon only as a 
sort of exponent of the perpetual grief of the widow 
at the loss of her husband. Her lord, in warfare with 
the Amadei, was slain in one of their hand-to-hand con- 
flicts. The widow had for years in solitude nursed that 
revengeful spirit which for generations had marked her 
proud ancestry. She knew the power of beauty. It was 
not the first time in her experience that she had seen 
beauty strengthen alliances; and as her Julia grew 
into womanhood, daily would she exult at the prospect of 
a full reward for all her self-denial. This feast of the 
Uberti was the first opportunity for which she was pre- 
pared. Accepting the invitation, she vigorously made 
that preparation which should best display the charms of 
her daughter. We have seen with what success. The 
suitor — ^nay, the affianced husband — of Imelda Amadei, a 
daughter of her bitterest enemy, has become the ardent 
lover of her daughter. 

Our author interweaves various little incidents into 
his tale with considerable skill, till the interest of the 
reader gets concentrated on the tragical finale.* Hitherto 
Buondelmonte had concealed from Imelda his secret pas- 
sion. He had allowed matters so to progress that his 
marriage with Imelda was to take place. On the evening 
before this intended marriage two scenes are described. 
The first described by our author is that of a lovers* 
interview at the back of the palace of the Amadei. The 
second, that of sundry preparations going forward at the 
palace of the Donati for a marriage. 
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Ever since the feast of the Uberti, Buondelmonte 
had known no peace. As an honourable man, he felt 
himself bound to Imelda. However strong his passion 
for Julia Donate, he felt it his duty to wrestle with it 
and destroy it. At whatever cost to his feelings, he in- 
tended to become the loving husband of Imelda. But the 
man was not the same being that he had been. Imelda, 
with a woman's penetration, saw something was amiss, and 
on this evening before his marriage tells him a man of so 
much thought should be a philosopher, not a lover. He 
felt the truth of her reproaches, thinks himself no longer 
lukewarm, but believes himself to have his old and 
wonted feelings of passionate tenderness and regard for 
Imelda. In this state of mind he left her happily calcu- 
lating that the morrow would see her his own sweet wife, 
like thousands of others, he did not know his own heart 
— ^no, not so well as the widow of the Donati knew it. 
She had all along made herself acquainted with what 
was doing at the palace of the Amadei. She knew of the 
intended marriage, and on this very evening before its 
consunmiation made her own preparations for a similar 
event. Her calculations made her infer that no great 
amount of scheming was needed with this son of passion. 
She knew Buondelmonte would have to pass her palace 
in the morning, and on the issue of that interview she 
had staked all her preparations. 

The morning came. Placing herself and her lovely 
daughter by her side at the gate of her palace, she calmly 
awaited for the sipproach of Buondelmonte. No long 
time had elapsed before a handsome figure might be 
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seen advancing rapidly in the distance, mounted on a 
cream-coloured palfrey. There could be little doubt, 
from the gallant bearing of the rider, who that horseman 
was. As every tramp became louder the^ probability 
became more apparent that it was Buondelmonte. It 
was soon evident that he saw the attractive figure of 
Julia; indeed, bewildered with the sight, he thought 
that they must have come down to congratulate him on 
his wedding. Almost choked with the idea, he wished 
he had taken another route as he checked his palfrey to 
bid Julia and her mother good morrow. " Ah, Buon- 
delmonte," said the widow, "I had hoped to have 
called thee my son to-day ; but that happiness is for 
another. For this had I reserved my daughter." Then 
lifting up the veil of her daughter, she displayed the be- 
witching enchantress in a blended light of beauty and 
modesty. Buondelmonte, at the sight, forgot the daughter 
of the Amadei, his vows, the preparation for his marriage, 
and his Imelda. Replying to the remarks of the widow, 
he said he should indeed be ungrateful to refuse such a 
treasure while there was yet opportunity. 

The conspquences of the interview were as the widow 
had foreseen. Buondelmonte is taken a willing captive, 
enters the private chapel of the palace of the Donati, and 
there gives his troth to the beautiful Julia. Whilst this 
is going on, Buondelmonte is naturally expected at the 
palace of the Amadei. Imelda is adorning herself when 
her maidens suddenly espy the great white standard em- 
blazoned with the arms of the Donati and Buondelmonte, 
ascending over the very topmost tower of the palace. 
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Imelda's attention is taken by the manner of her attend- 
ants. She sees the bridal banner, t&e truth rushes into 
her mind ; for a moment she hid her face in her hands, 
but in another cried, while her eyes flashed fire, " I will 
not weep," he is unworthy of a tear. Her brothers 
come rushing into the room, their faces glowing with 
indignation. They would have spoken, Imelda checks 
them, " I know it all ; you are no men if you are not my 
avengers." The story, as it may be supposed, ends in 
bloodshed. Buondelmonte is murdered, and from this 
unhappy catastrophe may be dated that feud which for 
generations disturbed Florence. By degrees the party of 
Buondelmonte merged itself into that of the Guelphs, to 
which that hero belonged, and his opponents were the 
Guibellines. Thus bloodshed year after year was poured 
out as a sacrifice to the quarrel of the houses of Buondel- 
monte and Amadei. 

I have very poorly sketched my Mend's powers. 
With more space I might also draw pleasant passages 
from two college prize essays. These essays were on 
subjects fixed by the college. From what I have already 
written, I do not doubt by this time you do not wonder 
that his pen was a successful one, and that his college 
should give him the well-merited prize of talent. 

I have now to conclude. Of my friend*^ personal 
habits at this time I have nothing to do beyond naming 
that the world lets go by at present unheeded a great and 
thoughtful mind, because modesty has enshrined itself 
along with greatness in a casket, which the world cannot, 
and will not, seek to becoine acquainted with. It is well 
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Providence gives greatness modesty, or the world of little 
men with big-selves would find no place for existence. 
Like all great minds, his patriotism is of the noblest 
order. Patriotism, of course, is bounded by the length 
and breadth of the occupancy of the mind. A peasant 
may be the patriot of his village, as the lord may be of 
his country. The arena of both will be circumscribed by 
their circumstances. The circumstances of our friend 
were bounded and fixed for years in a small town in 
the fens of 10,000 inhabitants. Here he was the one 
historian and man of science ; the profound politician 
of the fens; the champion of right against might; the 
opposer of the Uplands interest in their schemes of aggran- 
dizement ; and the newspaper correspondent, to defend 
the town from the dangers so often menacing it. Though 
a man without office, if a scheme were broached that did 
not serve the town, a notice would straightway issue, giving 
a suggestion of what ought to be done, how it ought to be 
done, and who ought to do it. Nor would he scruple to 
banter the antagonists of progress with the bitterest satire. 
Wisbech has in the river Nene a crooked narrow chan- 
nel, running through the town itself Improvements 
have been continually broached. Cubit, Telford, Eennie, 
have all made reports for making things better, but 
Wisbech has always set her face against them. Her 
Council will not move with the times. The mercantile 
interests are bound hand and foot by red tape. At this 
moment the weighty men of its corporation have so 
managed matters that no vessel can carry out of its port 
a single bale of goods without making the vessel pay 
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heavy dues for a Ml cargo. A fine foreign trade with 
the Baltic ports might he developed, hut this party 
opposed to all improvements will not have it. The 
manufactures of Leicester, Nottingham, Birmingham, 
and other important towns, now going to Hull for ship- 
ment, might all be shipped in vessels leaving the port to 
bring home timber, as the most convenient port in the 
kingdom for this trafl&c. But the corporation are so 
opposed to change that they say the system cannot be 
altered, nor the dues be more fairly adjusted. This 
same corporation paid several thousands of pounds to 
have a close bridge made an opening bridge, that vessels 
might at once discharge their cargoes at the very railway 
terminus, and so save the heavy expenses of a long 
cartage ; but when the bridge was finished, the corpora- 
tion preferred to leave it a fixture, and the merchants to 
pay their cartage as heretofore. Numberless things 
might be cited against the management of this corpora- 
tion. Their want of public spirit and intelligence is 
humiliating to think of No wonder, then, that our 
friend should be indignant, and write as he did in 1847, 
just before a municipal election, of which the following 
is an extract. Thus he writes: "Against this scheme 
[Docks and new cut] the Council of Wisbech has set 
its face. It denies the premises, the argument, and 
the deduction. The pretences of Wisbech have been 
**long before the public, but not the following anec- 
'* dote : The worthy Mrs. Worsted was an example of 
"probity and neatness. She had never entered the 
" matrimonial state, and instead of washing and scolding 
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Well, the great historian of the fens is the writer 
whose writings we have considered. His work is quoted 
as the text book on^ which to argue. Only recently a 
local paper took up an argument from an event recorded 
by him of one hundred and fifty years ago, which caused 
a line of policy to be initiated that cut up root and branch 
a scheme of the Bedford interest, so influential in that 
locality. This is the man of whose literary labours I have 
given you a brief sketch, and I do it, first, because he is 
a straightforward friend to humanity. Secondly — ^Because 
he blends discretion with valour, and uprightness with 
wisdom; gentleness, self-denial, and patience, with the 
old severity of Sparta. Thirdly— Because he has that 
modesty which would shroud all these profound thoughts 
from public view, if it were not for the ofl&ciousness of 
such warm admirers of his various excellencies as myself. 



•''POPULAE IGNORANCE." 



Thebe is a book lying on the shelves of many of our 
libraries much more spoken of than read, which we think 
wanted only a little more gainful style of writing to be 
one of the most popular works of its kind. Our author 
unfortunately has endeavoured to crowd so many thoughts 
in his sentences as to make the reading of his volumes a 
far more arduous task than need be. Nobody reads 
" Butler's Analogy" without feeling the style involved in 
intricacies that a pen like Paley's would have avoided.^ 
So with John Foster, the author whose work we propose 
now to consider. His pen really seems steeped in wisdom, 
which only wanted a little more ease in its motion to have 
made it renowned as few have been. Everybody who has 
been able to get through his Essay on Decision of Cha- 
racter knows his examples are excellently placed, his 
inferences just, and his moral tone high and elevated; 
but alas! so correct in style as to make an ordinary 
reader often wonder whether he has got the meaning the 
author intended. We feel it a sad pity that his works 
did not come into the world in their undress, for we hear 
he used to polish and polish away, till, as we feel it, 
clearness has been sacrificed to compactness. This 
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sacrifice we should never care about in some long-winded 
oralities inflicted on us from the platform or pulpit, but it 
is a very diflferent affair in making books, which, if they 
are heavy and dull, we cast aside as we please, and there 
is an end to the matter. Now we all of us know decision of 
character is valuable in any situation in which a man can 
be placed. Foster treated this subject in so masterly a 
way as to make his work among the most popular, in spite 
of himself. But the Essay on the Evils of Popular Ig- 
norance, just from the defect we have named as belonging 
to his former essay, has never met with " the thousandth 
" part of the attention it deserved," — so says Dr. J. Pye 
Smith. It is just because it has never so met the eyes of 
the people it is proposed to give a brief sketch of its con- 
tents. The day has come when popular ignorance and bad 
habits must be attended to and eradicated, if England is to 
remain powerful and free. The masses must be educated. 
Every two eyes and two ears have their rights as well 
as the mouth or the stomach. These rights are, that they 
be put into the proper track to be useful to themselves 
and their companions. If parents neglect this solemn 
trust, the state must take the trust upon itself. Ignorance 
is something more than a mere negation — for as Foster 
properly observes, " it is frightful to see what a space in 
" an ignorant mind does one false notion occupy." The 
dark void of ignorance is well compared by him to the 
gloomy apartments of a deserted mansion, which have 
become a den of robbers and murderers. Foster says 
also that the little exact information in an ignorant mind, 
from the narrowness of the scope, could be of little avail ; 
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that the conjunction of truths is as powerful as an isolated 
notion is weak, however true. " Insulated, unsupported, 
" and dwelling among vicious neighbours, it cannot per- 
" form its due service, but is liable to be seduced by the 
" evil principles of its companions." 

Our author shows how dangerous it is for society to 
suffer any part of it to grow up in ignorance. He further 
places in an exceedingly clear light that if you wish to be 
successful in training youth, you have no business to 
confine your teaching only to religious instruction. How- 
ever good in itself, "it is flatly contrary to the radical 
" disposition of human nature that youthful spirits should 
"yield themselves to a bare exclusively religious dis- 
" dpline." However excellent may be the heart of that 
poor man whose only teacher has been the Scriptures, 
few would question but that greater compass of thought 
and judgment would belong to him had he been skilled in 
that part of the " wisdom of the modems" which taught 
nothing contrary to them. Foster very properly takes 
those persons to task who are for restricting knowledge. 
He thinks they have some covert design to serve. Whilst 
they profess so much desii'e for the eternal interest of the 
poor man, they are working after their own temporal 
advancement in worldly honour and wealth. Should such 
be the case, he points out by the revolutionary spirit of 
the age, the peril and danger to which that country is 
exposed whose ignorant populace becomes its master. 
There is no telling the excesses which may not be com- 
mitted. The religious element associated with ignorance- 
gives birth to all that is fanatical or ferocious. But let 
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the faculties be trained in youth to reason from facts and 
principles, to hate disorder and violence, to love peace, 
to settle disputed questions by the light afforded by 
divine revelation — ^to make the Bible the only governor of 
conscience — ^using its examples for forming character, pur- 
suits, or amusements — and we have but little hesitation 
in saying, that more real advancement would be made in 
twenty years than has been seen in many centuries of 
the history of the world. Good order must prevail, and 
that without obsequiousness on the one hand or tyranny 
on the other. Moral force would be felt in breaking up 
inviduous exclusions, arbitrary repressions, private trafl&c, 
imseemly simonies, and one general collective opinion be 
made to tell on popular rights, national concerns, and 
intercourse with the world. 

Those who would keep the schoolmaster at home are 
well asked what advantages they promise themselves. 
Foster names as many advantages as he can think of, 
which any objector might urge against education. We 
cannot help admiring him for this candour. It shows he 
considers he has truth on his side when giving his anta- 
gonist so fair a chance in his discussion. 

The result of ignorance is seen in the history of man- 
kind. Almost every vice has been a part of a religious, 
system one time or another. This violent propensity to 
evil, Providence checks and guides by a " coarse self- 
interest, " when the fear of judgment to come will not do 
it. The man inclined to do wrong to his neighbour is 
apprized of a reaction — if law is not sufficiently organized 
to effect it, revenge, regardless of all formalities, will 
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strike him down. '< This defensive array of all men 
'* against all men compels an immensity of wickedness 
" to be shut up, that is burning within the mind to come 
" out into action." 

Our author takes two or three boasted periods that 
the History of England can furnish. From these he 
shows how little were the great masses of the people 
above barbarism. " In the time of Elizabeth — that 
"Augustan age — there were Cecils, and Walsinghams, 
" and Shakspeares, and Spencers, and Ealeighs ;" but 
th^re was a people degraded, and churches with parsons 
who could not go through the service decently. 
"This crowd it was that constituted the substance 
" of the nation." History loves pomp and show, 
and so carries us away to scenes of splendour. 
" Thus we are gazing with delight at a public bonfire, 
"while all the people are shivering for want of fuel, 
" knowing nothing of their wit, or genius, or philosophy." 
When we look at the shining wits, poets, and philosophers 
of that age, " they appear like gaudy flowers growing on 
" a putrid marsh." Foster appeals very properly to the 
tremendous responsibility borne by those entrusted, 
whether by ability or office, to be the guardians of a 
people destroyed for want of knowledge. A very good 
thought for us to consider and weigh — ^for that national 
education which Foster years back — so far back as 1818 — 
wished to see fostered, unfortunately remains far below 
what the scientific intelligence of the age warrants. K he 
felt it an aggravated national guilt to allow another gene- 
ration to grow up in the same condition of ignorance, we 
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ought no less to feel the same hlame to belong to us. Though 
we may have no parsons to hurry the service of the Sab- 
bath for a bull-bait, though our slave trade be abolished, 
and our Missionary Societies and Bible Societies be in full 
force, and so things be a trifle better, yet we have ignorance 
still existing in our land to a fearful extent. In the year 
1850, 33 per cent, of the men married, and 46 per cent, 
of the women who were married, could not sign their own 
names. This proves that one-half of the labouring popu- 
lation were unable to write. During the past few years 
philanthropic efforts have been made among the ragged 
ignorant, but with all our voluntary exertions we have 
literally done nothing ; nor shall we till training into 
good habits is made a duty in the families at home as 
imperative as learning lessons at school. The teaching 
of the hand and eye is quite as necessary as that of the 
ear and tongue. A system of education is yet wanted 
adapted to the actual realities and emergencies of 
life. Scarcely any class of the community are sufficiently 
well informed as to the ordinary correct principles which 
govern the conduct, the duties, and the social economies 
of life. Eew heads of families possess much sound know- 
ledge of what constitutes a healthy sanitary condition of 
things. And an acquaintance with the nature of disease, 
so as to apply remedies in any other way than empirical, 
is a thing almost entirely unknown. Scarcely any of the 
community can be said to be wholly free from superstition 
under one form or another. Besides which, there are mul- 
titudes of young women growing up wholly ignorant of 
those domestic duties which belong to women to perform. 
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Few can be said to cook well, and still fewer to cut out and 
make properly even their own garments. Thousands 
also of men are to be found who from their earliest youth 
have never known or considered the advantage of having 
a general and comprehensive purpose of heing taught 
them. So also, the self-denial of the poor is primarily 
deficient. Improvident marriages, improvident children, 
and improvident dinners and indulgencies consume them. 
Many a family is content to live in dirt, surrounded by 
filth of all kinds, residing in confined houses in built up 
courts, sleeping in overcrowded and ill ventilated rooms, 
and associated with dogs, cats, and vermin as companions. 
The savings of such families fi*om their labor, but for 
their unfortunate habits of intemperance and want of self- 
restraint, might furnish them with all the ample enjoy- 
ments of modem improvements. Their philosophy seems 
based on this, pleasure to-day and pain to-morrow, rather 
than pain to-day and pleasure to-morrow. Can these 
deficiencies of self-government and popular ignorance 
be supplied ? These are the wants of the present gener- 
ation, as much as they were the wants of that in which 
Foster lived. 



MARKET-DAYS IN MANUFACTURING TOWNS. 



EOCHDALE. 

We do not remember having noticed any accoont of those 
marts of human labour, the weekly markets of the large 
manufacturing towns. The casual visitor may frequently 
pass through their general thoroughfares with scarcely any 
knowledge of them, and still less of the character of the 
numerous individuals continually occupied in the round 
of producing and selling. The appearance of the markets, 
however well attended, gives no idea of the amount of 
business transacted ; it is only by an acquaintance with 
business itself that you can form a correct estimate of 
its extent. 

Rochdale, the first of these marts of commerce, 
whose market days we propose to consider, is the seat of 
the manufactures of Lancashire flannels. It has for its 
market-day a M(Miday. On that day, early in the morn- 
ing, carts loaded with flannels are brought from the 
neighbouring mills to the various warehouses in the town. 
The carts are speedily followed by the manufacturers 
themselves, who, after seeing all their goods ready for 
sale, then take themselves off to the vacant space of 
ground where the market is held, holding themselves in 
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readiness for any business which may offer. For a trade 
of so much importance the accommodation given by the 
authorities is of the humblest kind. A covered building 
and better pavings are provided for in most agricultural 
towns, whose transactions are much fewer and smaller. 
In this respect Bochdale is behind the age. It might be 
greatly improved, and from what we know of its important 
gatherings, it ought to be so improved. 

The general appearance of the market presents itself 
to the beholder as that of a number of plainly dressed 
persons of the old English yeoman type, congregated 
together, talking and chatting on various everyday subjects 
— the political aspect of things — the price of wool, of oil, 
of soap, &c. About ten o'clock in the forenoon the busi- 
ness may be considered at its height. By that hour 
buyers from the principal warehouses of Manchester have 
arrived, talked over prices with the manufacturers, made 
known their wants, and followed them to their humble 
warehouses, which are often little better than hay lofts and 
granaries. Here they make then* selections and finally 
conclude their bargains. Business being despatched, the 
manufacturers may be seen emerging from their ware- 
houses, and again fixing themselves in the market place 
to look for other customers, or perhaps, in their turn, to 
be looked for by those who want to sell them oil, soap, 
wool, and cotton twist ! Yes, cotton twist, for it enters 
largely into the make of some of the cheaper kinds of 
flannels, called imitation Welsh : anything will a manu- 
facturer do to save his wool ; some will even use a patent 
process of covering a cotton warp with woollen twist, to 
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make his goods appear cheaper than his neighbour's. 
Anything for a profit. All this business is enlivened, 
as we have said, by no little conversation. 

This conversation continues brisk enough without 
any sensible diminution of numbers, or any appiearance 
that would indicate that business was the object of the 
meeting, till the hour of twelve or one has passed, when 
this dense crowd disperses to the numerous public houses 
in the neighbourhood. 

Let us follow a transaction through, as the best illus- 
tration of the way in which business is here conducted. 
You require flannel, and you name it to the first person 
you see. This may be Ebenezer Hartly. Eben. (as he 
is usually called) tells you — " No, mon, don't make *em. 
Try him," pointing to a neighbour. " Mine's dometts, 
when thee want a few paces, shall like to sell *em you ;" 
and so you follow your new merchant, whose absence 
makes no sensible diminution in the numbers. He con- 
ducts you to an adjoining inn, upstairs, into an old- 
fashioned room, when, if it is the first time that you 
have been here, you see flannels in anything but the 
state you could suppose the new soft flannel of the dress- 
ing gown ever to have been. Here you see the pieces 
in such grease and dirt, that your fingers, if you have 
any sense of cleanliness, instinctively recoil fi*om touch- 
ing them. 

" Well, what is the price ?" 

" Five pounds." 

If you know nothing of this branch of business, you 
are of course at a loss to know for how many yards the 
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price refers. An inquiry leads to the information, that 
flannels are woven in couples, that is, two widths are 
woven in a loom at a time. Each piece is expected to he 
46 yards in length. We say expected, as in some cases a 
little mistake occurs, of so singular a character as 
deserves the investigation of the philosopher. This mistake 
is, that some of the pieces are too short, hut that any are too 
long is an anomaly in the market unheard of in the 
memory of man. The pieces you have been examining 
are probably woven three in a loom ; in that case they 
are called ** prials." Having made your purchase, what 
is to be done with it? This inquiry leads you to an 
acquaintanceship with the fuller, whose use of fuller's 
soap has given rise to the figurative signification of indi- 
vidual purification. 

The aptness of the metaphor is evident enough when 
it is considered that these dirty, greasy, rough-spun flan- 
nels, through the operations of scouring and washing, 
stoving and dr3dng, are rendered the beautiful market- 
able article that is to be found on the counter of the 
draper. Thus you trace the rough pieces brought to 
market in the carts of the manufacturers to the fuller, 
and from the fuller you see them made up and delivered 
in bales to the carriers for those merchants whose busi- 
ness brings them here, weekly or fortnightly, according 
to their demand, to the little or big Monday's market, as 
it is technically called. The warning of some stray friend 
tells the dealer, " dinner is up," and here you witness in 
its native vigour the simplicity of manners belonging to 
many past generations. It may be the voice of " Eichard 
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" Oath," but certainly you hear one calling — " Now Henry, 
''mon, come, take yer place," and Henry Trayis does 
take his place, one of no ordinary occupation, till the dish 
of £ried mutton, beef, and bacon, is placed on the plates 
of the ten or twelve surrounding the table. The rice 
pudding is now dispatched, and some of the company 
adjourn to the inner room or bar of the inn, to Hie quiet 
enjoyment of their pipes, and brandy and water. This 
room is often so dark as to require in the brightest 
simshine the aid of gas. 

Thus the hours pass, till the time for settlement 
arrives — ^then the merchant seats himself in solitary 
grandeur, to begin his payments for his purchases of the 
morning. These are easily made, for with the exception 
of getting his glass allowed, he obtains no deduction for 
cash ; were he a large buyer, and indulged in all the glasses 
freely offered, he must soon be in that state of unconscious- 
ness which would Hot be likely to cease till the next 
morning's burning head reminded him that the glasses 
had better have been pocketed than stomached; but this 
description of excess is rare. 

A slight circumstance crosses our memory, un- 
doubtedly owing to the law of association, which may be 
sufficiently instructive and amusing for us to tell here, 
as it had its origin in the conduct of those connected 
with the flannel trade. 

It is a well-known observation of Rothschild's, "after 
*' men have been industrious and saving, there is almost 
'* as much cleverness required to keep their money as to 
** get it." The idea of profitable investment allures so oflen 
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the most wary and prudent, that an extra half per cent, 
has not nnfreqnently induced the calling in of mortgages, 
much to the loss of the mortgager, as he has to incur the 
heavy expenses of removal. Fortunately retribution over- 
takes the extra per cent, men in some cases, so that their 
number is reduced by alarm to smaller limits than it 
would otherwise be. Nothing touches the heart of a man 
like his pocket. One of these extra per cent, men, a 
flannel merchant, before the railway mania set in, was 
looking for a profitable investment. Four and a half 
might be good, but six per cent, was better. No invest- 
ment appeared to him so eligible as that of investing in 
a joint-stock banking company. The alluring title of 
director also gave a status, and a power worth something 
besides. Our director largely invested his gains that 
he had saved for twenty years. These were of no ordi- 
nary magnitude, even in such an accumulating city as 
Manchester, which contains more men worth their 
^640,000 or £50,000, than any other with the exception 
of London. The desire, common to many, oi still 
mcreasing his store, in no degree abating, our director 
pursued his business of flannel sellii^ with the same 
untiring zest as he had ever done. 

He found, howev^, since his appointment to the 
directorship of the bank, that profits had been cut down, 
and that he had not realised his accustomed gains. Two 
young men had commenced business as flannel merchants. 
Their competition was most annoying. They bought in 
this town of Bocbdi^ at higher prices, and sold in Man- 
chester k>wer than himself. His ruminations assumed that 
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gloomy character that brings a man to the determination 
at one time or another suddenly to withdraw from com- 
mercial life. One Monday, after the business of the day, 
whilst sitting in the almost solitary parlour of one of these 
inns in Kochdale, a person, whom he knew, called to 
request him to make a payment for him in Manchester. 
The money handed to him consisted of gold, bank notes, 
and a cheque. He caught his eye on the signature of the 
latter. A sudden thought flashed across his mind. In 
other circumstances, some strong ejaculation would have 
escaped him ; this with difficulty he checked. He took 
up the money, and with more than usual speed might be 
seen traversing one of the principal streets of Manchester. 
A ring at the private door introduced him to the manager 
of the bank. A few words followed, the books were 
brought, and the secret unfolded as to the origin and 
continuance of the business of his competitors. The 
large account due to the bank from these young men 
told all. Negligence by the bank had given them the 
opportunity of unlimited credit in their purchases. They 
had opened an account with the bank, of which he was 
director, and as such, ought, in common with others, to 
have known the circumstances of the debtors, the nature 
of their business, and their general reputation. 

It need only be observed, at the winding up of the 
banking accounts for the next half year, that our director 
noticed one large bad debt, which he acknowledged to 
have been the most galling he was ever concerned in. 
This is no solitary instance of joint-stock companies 
proving insecure as investments for money. It has been 
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observed, that no business prospers so well as that which 
is under the individual responsibility of one or two 
persons. This consideration induces us to conclude, that 
the present mode of railway management, paying a num- 
ber to be directors, must prove far too unwieldy for 
ultimate efficiency and very profitable return ; therefore, 
as a necessary consequence, a still further depreciation of 
shares must inevitably take place. 



TALES OF travel-No. i. 



THE UNKNOWN. 

Some years ago, when the old coach system was in fiill 
operation, two passengers were observed on the ontside 
of the mail running between Newark and Nottingham, 
engaged in earnest conversation, as though they had been 
acquaintances of long standing. 

The elder of the travellers, with strongly developed 
facial lines, and a fine, lofty brow, yet presented marks 
of premature old age, which plainly conveyed to the 
observing eye that causes of no ordinary magnitude had 
stamped the soberness of thought upon his countenance, 
and given a gravity of bearing to his manners unsuited 
to the years which he had actually numbered. 

He was a man of prepossessing appearance ; affable 
and kind, yet with that dignity which forbade any imdue 
familiarity. No liberties were taken with him. Boots 
was called, and he came ; waiter ! and with a bow he 
was attended to. He appeared to command without being 
conscious of it. 

There was little to distinguish his younger com- 
panion from the generality of mankind, otherwise than 
possessing a small, but piercing eye, with a kind, mild 
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playfulness on his face, which seemed calling to the 
beholder, and saying, " Come, now, be cheerful ;" yet, 
withal, retaining so much of the modesty of youthful life, 
that no intrusion was likely to originate with him. Calm- 
ness of manners, quiet expressions, and pointed remarks, 
gave proof of his having mixed much in the world. Was 
disease the subject discussed, which had been the case in 
the earlier part of the day, his remarks, which had first 
drawn his companion into conversation, gave him all the 
weight of an M.D. Was it science, he appeared acquainted 
with whatever was known in its various branches. When 
political economy was entered upon, it might have been 
the only subject he had studied. Politics he avoided; at 
least his companion thought so. 

The tired, careworn frame of the elder traveller 
seemed to have recovered something of its former vigour 
as their mutual interest increased, and, as the evening 
gathered in, he displayed none of that unusual anxiety 
to arrive at the termination of his journey so commonly 
felt by those who are returning after a long absence from 
their home. He rather appeared careless as to its dura- 
tion whilst in the company of one so agreeable and in- 
teresting, whose words and manner showed his sincerity 
and singleness of purpose. 

' "Where do you stay to-nigbt?" was the inquiry, 
within a few miles of the town where the coach stopped. 

"At the Blue Boar," was the reply. 

" So wiU L" 

Half an hour from this time our fellow-travellers 
might have been seen enjoying a dinner, from which it 
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would be difl&cult to discover whose habits were the most 
simple. As the evening closed, the elder solicited the 
name of his companion, at the same time throwing his 
card, "You will know me by this, 'John Monroe.'" 
The interchange of cards having been made, Monroe and 
Jennings retired to rest, agreeing to meet the next morn- 
ing at breakfast. 

"Who is this Mr. Monroe?" said Jennings, as he 
placed the card on his dressing table. " I have had many 
" companions, but never met with such an one before — all 
" frost and winter at first, and warmth and summer after- 
" wards ; he is acquainted with life wrong end upwards ; 
"he thinks there is no good in it. I think men bad 
" enough, but I consider circumstances to influence their 
"disposition. When I buy my wares I cannot blame 
" those from whom I purchase for getting a profit : it is 
" only when they lie that my temper and patience are 
"tested. But who can my fellow-traveller be? He 
" seems to like my society; and I can only suppose it is 
*' owing to his forming an opinion that I am more honest 
" and blunt than the men he has been accustomed to; he 
" is unused to sincerity. Well, it always answers ; here 
" am I, blessed with a thousand blessings, all so many 
" proofs that a man is never so likely to prosper as by 
" taking a straightforward course." 

While these thoughts were passing through the 
mind of Jennings, his unknown companion was similarly 
occupied, with this difference of sentiment — " Fine fellow 
" this, from whence did he derive his knowledge ? He 
" has attained more than I ever shall, to whatever length 
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" my life may be prolonged. Oh for such sincerity always 
" about me, without my being incog. How would such 
" abilities be calculated to second my efforts ! Is he all 
" he appears ? He has proposed nothing and said every- 
thing — a fLne lesson for prime ministers — a little 
common sense on common affairs. Then he is acquainted 
with the trials men are exposed to by their circum- 
stances. I have thought too hardly of the world — I 
" have not made sufficient allowance in my estimate of 
'' human nature. He is right : I could more easily con- 
" ceive myself to be a thief, if I were a poor man with a 
'' starving family, than to be an honest man. He is right : 
a man, though black, copper-coloured, or white, is still 
a man — ^has still the same origin as ourselves, the same 
" natural inclinations as the most noble of us. There is, 
I see, nothing common or unclean — I shall never forget 
this when I read of the penal code being too sanguinary. 
Offences abound, but ignorance causes them. As to his 
politics, what are they ? Are they equally instructive ? 
Our colleges are not the schools they should be. There, 
" education is sacrificed to old fashioned routine. Here 
" is a man, who says he never visited any of them, with 
** more sound sense than the average of those who have 
" been educated there, and with a more precise knowledge 
" on scientific subjects than falls to the lot of many of 
our eminent professors. Who is he ? Why did his 
modesty prevent my inquiries ? What a barrier genuine 
" modesty is to rudeness — ^no liberties can be taken with 
" him who possesses it." 

A fine, sunshiny morning brought the two friends 
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together. Jennings had just received a letter ; his grati- 
tude and joy were extreme — his wife and child had been 
preserved from an accident that threatened fearfdl con- 
seqnences. The reflection and an abrupt remark elicited 
a sigh from Monroe — '* A wife ! Ah, mine was, and is 
" not." The tear started, and both may be said to have 
begun the day most seriously. 

To Jennings's question, " When do you leave this ? 
Monroe replied, " I am only out for pleasure ; as an agri- 
" culturist, all these things are quite new." 

'' I am a buyer, in this market, of several manufac- 
" tures. Will you choose to accompanyme?" said Jennings. 

Nothing being more pleasing to Monroe, he accepted 
the invitation. 

The more Jennings knew of his companion the more 
he felt himself associated with a superior mind. 

" You employ," said Monroe to one manufacturer, 
" many hands." 

*' Yes, perhaps a thousand." 

" What serves them best ?" 

" The fear of God. No parliamentary interference 
is so important as correct principles. It is on this 
account I consider the measures at present before par- 
" liament unlikely to prosper — ^because our rulers do not 
" sufficiently appreciate a high moral code. I believe the 
ministiy would not hesitate, for the sake of expediency, 
to sacrifice truth. Is this right ? What can I think of 
" such men ? That they have not learned to know their 
"own hearts. Mr. Jennings, how do you like these 
" Sunday turn-out dinners of our men in authority ? 
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" You don*t speak, sir — just like you ! — ^you like to 
" listen." 

•' As to tliat," he replied, " you have to be thankful 
*' that you know right from wrong better than those min- 
** isters. Is it not possible, placed in the same position, 
<<you might act in a similar manner. Judge not too 
" harshly. I am sorry there is no more reverence than 
" there is in the country for the Sabbath ; that is, that 
'' there is not more consideration given to Sunday as God's 
*' charter to the poor man ; that there are not more efforts 
« made to bring up the young in good habits on this day. 
*' Tou do something for the p6or besides employing them." 
The manufacturer blushed. — " Ah, I see what it is : 
" we all fall a little short of the mark." 

After this transaction was ended Monroe found 
himself associated with a different class of manufacturers. 
He had seen what part tow and flax played in supply and 
demand; his attention was now called to the change 
which the invention of Arkwright had produced on the 
cotton trade. Formerly every piece of calico was woven by 
hand ; and each was so uncertainly made, that, out of a 
lot, the value of some was much more than that of others. 
Now goods come up comparatively regular, and with very 
little difference in quality. The bargain with this firm 
was quickly disposed of, and former accounts adjusted, 
when Mr. J. was accosted by one of the partners. 

Things mending — I said they would. You know I 

liked the times of the great Pitt. Such a man now is 

the man for us — gives us a little war — prices will go 

" up — I shall make— 
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What ?" replied Jennings, interrupting the speaker, 
you talk of war to make our prices advance! Can 
" anything be so awful as the destruction of human life, 
" and that, too, only considered in connection with selfish- 
" ness. O, my firiend, never would you defend this policy 
of a minister of state could you see into those families 
" who have been bereaved of their relatives. The press- 
" gang took from my employment a most useful porter, 
" a young man of merit, the maintainer of his widowed 
" mother and the protector of his sister. Think of their 
" feelings when informed that their lost one would never 
« more visit the land of his nativity. Think of the scene 
" which ensued, when hearing of his death by the mur- 
'* derous agency of war. Would you not rush from that 
" house to hide your head in solitude ? Yet this is the 
" truth. To be the ministers of such deeds is to be the 
'' agents of Satan. Let not your feelings and expressions 
" lead you to be accessory to the work of destruction." 

" True, true, you are right — I know I should not 
" like any of mine so to die— I am wrong. Jennings, I 
**find you think of something besides getting money. 
" So ought I ; but you know I am like the horse in the 
" mill, which, when taken out, used, by way of recreation, 
" to walk in circles. My habits are fixed, — ^business, 
" business, till the day of my death." 

The views of Monroe of the minutiee of commerce ex- 
panded with his visits. How wonderful, thought he, is the 
construction of things by which people are all pretty well 
reconciled to their burdens by their gains. No govern- 
ment measure can do this ; and the sum total of all these 
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efifbrts is only to supply the demands of human wants. A 
slight alteration of laws, he saw, might turn all things 
wrong ; were man only to consider his work slavery, all " 
would be discontent and misery. 

The last call that they made left an indelible impres- 
sion on the mind of Monroe. He had often meditated on 
the question of freedom. A regular radical reformer was 
pleading, with sufficient energy to convict him of high 
treason in any other country of Europe, for a greater 
degree of freedom. 

" What corruption is there equal to what you find 
*« in ministers ? None — the vilest of the vile ! — there's 
" bribery for you." 

" Stay," said Jennings, " you say there is bribery." 
" Yes." 

" "Who is bribed : those who are faithful or unfaithful 
"to their trust? The unfaithful, surely. Then the 
" blame is pretty equal." 

" "Why that may be ; but the votes, look — who has 
''them?" 

Well," said Jennings, " if any other class had them 
would it be less likely to be bribed ?" 
" I don't know." 

" Then hear me ; the more faithful a man is to his 
" trust the more liberty he will have. Tyranny is never 
" exercised where there is unity ; and unity cannot long 
" exist without love one to another, and this love is ever 
** unaccompanied with pride. Go, teach the working man 
" faithfulness to his trust, and you teach him that which 
" will ultimately give freedom to the world. Teach him 
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not to nibble an inch of time off his day, becaose the eye 
of his master is not upon him. Teach him not to appro- 
priate the smallest trifle to which he has no right, because 
he has the opportunity to take it. Teach him the basis 
of justice and truth, and he will have freedom. Slavery 
is the associate of ignorance and vice ; tyi'anny, of 
quarreling and turbulence. Who is there amongst us 

" who does not find in his own little kingdom of body 
and mind sufficient occupation in preserving it from 
those injuries which, without the utmost vigilance, is 

'' inevitably entailing upon himself certain destruction. 

<' I saw an illustration of this the other day : A man of 

<< title and wealth accosted one of middle station with 
something more than ordinary politeness. The latter 
cringed and bent his back to the ground ; his thought 
was what profit he might make of the great man. His 

" sycophancy well merited the contempt it met with. 

** The words of his lordship to his son left a strong 

" impression on my ear : * Father, why have you made 
yourself so cheap to that man 7 ' My son, he is useful 
to me, or you may be assured I should never have any- 

" thing to say to him ; no, not to such a low-bom fellow.* 
Was not this a perpetuation, from father to son, of un- 
faithfiilness to one's trust equally so with the crin^g 

** servility of the other to rank and influence ?" 

The close of the second day found the two friends 

again quietly seated at the dinner table. 

"Ah," said Monroe, ''I have learned a lesson. I 

*' have been accustomed to think that an elevated station 

** in society is the sphere for usefulness; I now see that 
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" a man like you may be of real benefit to his fellow- 
" creatures, provided he possesses sound knowledge and 
" good sense." 

The next morning, whilst waiting in the coach-office 
in order to take their seats on the outside, a poor man, 
bowed down by grief and poverty, came to book his place 
to Stoke. The stunning words — "-No room — fall" — fell 
like a death-blow on his ear. " Then, my dying daughter, 
" I must see you no more. There, my employers, I have 
" worked ajid faithfully served you for ten years at twelve 
'' shillings a week, and yet you refused to me, a week 
** ago, a few days' leisure or give me a further advance. 
" Must I return to my children and tell them I have not 
"seen our Nanny? Must I be compelled to say that 
" Providence has not the same care over the poor as over 
"the rich? — Oh, let not such dreadful thoughts arise 
" in my breast " 

The kind-hearted Jennings interrupted this soliloquy 
by offering to pay for an inside place. But, in the mean- 
time, the reserved seats had been taken. The resolution 
of Jennings was the work of a moment : he gave up to the 
old man his own place, explained to Monroe the circum- 
stances, and the two remained behind, Monroe only re- 
marking that he thought Jennings had expressed a desire 
to reach home as speedily as possible, as his wife and 
fiamily wanted him. 

" Yes," he replied, " but not so much as ihe poor 
" man to see his daughter." 

Turning from the office, on their way back to the inn, 
the appearance of Monroe suddenly altered — ^he became 
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disconcerted — ^his speech faltered. At length he stam- 
mered out, " 'Tis he indeed — confound it." At the same 
instant a carriage passed — drew upland a friendly voice 
from within exclaimed — "What, you! Why, what are 
you doing here ? The last man I should have expected 
to meet." And/ addressing him by name, earnestly in- 
vited him to take a place at his side. 

Jennings perceived his hesitation, and, with his 
accustomed suavity, said, " My lord, I fear I intrude. As 
" long as I considered myself your equal I was glad of 
" your acquaintance, now I have discovered my mistake 
" permit me to retire." 

" No, Mr. Jennings, if you can stop for a beggar, you 
** can stop for me." 

The announcement of the presence of the Prime 
Minister, who had seized the first opportunity of the pro- 
rogation of parliament to recruit his jaded frame by a 
week's run, soon attracted a vast crowd, and Jennings 
was with difficulty prevailed upon to accompany his 
lordship. 

Little more is known of the result of this incident 

than that Jennings paid an annual visit to Castle. 

And it is certain that the policy of the ministry appeared, 
from this time, to exhibit much amelioration in criminal 
legislation. Far greater might have taken place, but past 
experience shows that too sudden changes are apt to 
endanger the welfare of society. 



UNION HOUSES. 



That good friend to humanity and the Whigs, the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, in some one or another of his essays, 
pointed out the most proper time when an abuse should 
be remedied, an injury repaired, or a breakage mended. 
He does not appropriate all the credit of the suggestion, 
but divides it between antiquity, Jeremy Bentham, and 
himself. Well, then, in the opinion of Sydney Smith, 
the most proper time to make these improvements is 
the very first day on which the wants are discovered. 
He saw waiting did no good, as the world would grow 
grey in spite of its seasons. 

It is the feeling that what we have now to name is im- 
portant and urgent, that we have absented ourselves from 
our Christmas roUickings just to give form and materiality 
to our thoughts by the aid of the printer's ink and devil. 

Whether our suggestions may be attended to or not, 
is probably of little consequence to us individually, but 
of vital importance to society at large. When we have 
made our comments, so far we feel we have done our duty 
to the public as public servants. 

In the management of the Union house our legis- 
lators have thought it wise to divide man and wife, 
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boys and girls, parents and children, but as for sepa- 
rating vice and virtue, that has been esteemed as 
a philosophic vagary, and therefore an impossibility. 
The division of man and wife is well enough as far 
as making the house uncomfortable to those who can 
and ought to do without it. But as far as the laborer 
of the soil is concerned the case is somewhat diflferent. 
The magnificent affluence and sumptuous fare that 
twelve shillings a-week admit of is so great as to 
make it a certainty that before the farm laborer of 
the agricultural counties is threescore years and ten, he 
will have no other place of abode but the Union, the 
Prison, or the Coffin. We should like those Christmas 
parties of young people assembled round the hospitable 
firesides of many of the respectable burgesses of Great 
Britain at this festive season, to make a calculation 
how such a man with a wife and two or three little 
children is to bring up his family — find them with the 
barest necessaries of life— -clothing, firing, housing, 
feeding, physicking, and repairing — and a provision 
beside for himself and his wife in old age out of two 
shillings a-day, and that only paid him when weather 
and health permit occupation. Of all classes of Her 
Majesty's subjects, none are more hardly pressed down 
than the agricultural laborer. He is a very serf of the soil. 
He can scarcely leave his parish for a few days without 
that fact being known in all the Unions of the kingdom — 
and in one parish in Norfolk, Hunstanton, only a few 
years since, he could not hold his "methodist prayer and 
praise meeting" because the singing of himself and his 
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friends was so strong as to injure the walls of his cottage. 
So said the steward of the estate. 

His life is shorter hy some ten or fifteen years than 
that of the farmer or gentlefolk. It is therefore 
nearly certain that this laborer and his family will 
require aid at the hands of the parish, equivalent to 
what he ought to have received under a more equitable 
adjustment of his social rights. Political economists 
insist upon the notion that labor, like goods, has its 
price according to supply and demand ; but from all our 
Thursday observations at a Board of Guardians, we have 
never been able to find out any laborer to be a consenting 
party to the reduction of his wages, or indeed that he has 
been consulted at all about the question of an advance. 
He has a stomach to be filled, which, unlike goods, cannot 
be quietly laid on a shelf till consumers become buyers 
and prices are on the move upward. We think a fallacy 
is proved to be lurking in this part of Adam Smith's theory, 
and as such we hand it over to the practical school of 
economists to discuss and remedy, that we may proceed 
with our subject. It is therefore, we repeat, as we view 
the question, a certainty that a mere agricultural laborer, 
who has no other commodity but his labor to sell, 
and that only to a limited number of purchasers, who fix 
their own prices for it, will have no other alternative but 
the parish, when overtaken in middle age by those sudden 
emergencies, confinements, and afflictions that belong to 
it ; or in old age by those infirmities that overtake the 
strongest amongst us. 

However well ordered may have been the family of 
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this labourer, if he gets into the workhouse, he and his 
family have to submit to this family separation as afore- 
said; and should he have a daughter of sixteen as his 
housekeeper, in the place of the dead mother, she will be 
handed over to the ablebodied woman's ward for safe 
keeping. It is to this ward we would now ask particular 
attention, — the ward in which ablebodied women unen- 
cumbered by children are placed. This ward usually 
contains characters of all descriptions ; the obscenity of 
whose conversation, we have been told, is fearful in the 
extreme to consider. The most degraded that exist are 
inmates of this ward. Women of the town — wives of 
felons — and notoriously unfaithful wives. These are 
mixed with respectable young girls, who, from being 
orphans, have occasionally to come back to the Union 
house as their only home, or like this labourer's daughter, 
who acts for her father as a moral and industrious house- 
keeper, until obliged to succumb to the wintry blast, 
she seeks the Union house as her only haven. All these 
characters are mix^ and employed indiscriminately toge- 
ther. 

Now we Englishmen believe that evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners, and yet year after year we 
suffer this state of things to exist: a state that every 
guardian knows ought not to be tolerated for an hour. 
Virtue with all of us is difficult enough to practise under 
the most favourable auspices, but when associated with 
vice and imperfect education, it is not likely to remain 
long untarnished. 

We consider of all public trusts reposed in men none 
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are of more responsibility than the management of the 
poor fond. There are multitudes of cases all similai* to 
the following. We refer to the death of a poor over- 
worked tailor, with a family of six or seven children, 
whose wife died some twelve or fifteen months since. It 
is almost certain that this family of orphans will have no 
other asylum, no other place to call home, but the Union 
house for years to come. No doubt they will find friends 
in the house and out of it, for God does not leave orphans 
without them; but with the influences likely to be at 
work on their character, how is it possible that if any have 
to return to the workhouse as grown up and able bodied, 
they can be preserved from the imminent danger of this 
corrupt pestiferous ward of unclassified poverty. This 
classification is a real want of the country, and ought to 
be supplied \sithout any further delay. 

We would have boards act liberally in this matter, 
and provide at once suitable accommodation for the class 
to which we refer. There are many deserving characters 
that might and ought to be separated and divided from the 
others, and not be obliged to come into that close contact 
with infamy and oakum that they are now obliged to do. 
Indeed, these young women might, \sHith a little judicious 
training, be taught that manufacturing skill which would 
enable them to earn a subsistence, if need be, when 
domestic occupation failed, or was not readily to be 
obtained. The picking of oakum, used so much in union 
workhouses, is naturally felt to be a degrading occupa- 
tion, veiy unremunerative, and fit only for the worst 
characters ; we would fai' rather hear of boards of 
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guardians teaching each pauper female to knit her own 
stockings, and learn the art thoroughly of making and 
mending her own garments. Boards of guardians in 
agricultural districts seem to be wholly ignorant of the 
best means for dealing with pauperism. They apply 
labour tests to make paupers industrious, but find them 
no sufficient suitable occupation that will maintain them 
afterwards. Farmers want no great increase of labourers 
from generation to generation. Tradesmen have no more 
than a given amount of occupation to oflfer to a given 
quantity of the population. Yet population constantly 
increases, in spite of narcotics and fevers, and, of course, 
liaving mouths, must be fed by the labour of themselves 
or that of others. Hence rates are for ever increasing, 
unless the surplus population be removed by emigration 
or maintained by suitable employment. 

The system of boards of guardians generally may be 
said to deal with the poor after this fashion, " Depart in 
peace, be ye warmed and filled." " Notwithstanding 
those things which are needful to the body," employ- 
ment is not offered sufficient to provide them. 



TALES OF TRAVEL~No. 2. 



THE OKPHAN. 

One evening towards the close of the year 1836, a shrill 
whistle might have been heard announcing the passage 
of a railway train through a tunnel, just as day was draw- 
ing to a close. In that train, in one of the second-class 
carriages, might have been seen the form of an aged 
man, reclining, as though asleep, on the unoccupied 
length of the seat. On the other side was seated a little 
boy, whose age might be eight or nine years ; he was on 
his way to the Union of his settlement. The one he had 
left in the morning was not the one to which he belonged, 
but on the sickness of his father and mother, and their 
subsequent decease, it was the will of the guardians that he 
should be returned to the place to which he belonged. 
It was this which occasioned his journey. The master of 
the Union which he had left was not made, perhaps, of 
the kindest materials. The fact was, his duties, during 
a great part of the year, were more than his over-tasked 
powers could very well perform. Still he was a man of such 
good meaning that he saw the little boy had victuals 
plentifully provided ; and had he only given him some 
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little extra clothing, which his sterner n^^re did not 
seem to think requisite, he would really have done all 
that could have been expected. 

The sound of the whistle made the little boy start, 
and, as though the dimness of the scene provoked it» he 
soliloquized, " O, my dear mother I can I never see you 
" any more ? shall I never have you to kiss again ? why 
*' did you die, and leave poor Tom all alone, and nobody 
'•' to care for him ?" — and the boy wept. 

'' Cheer up my little man," said the old weather-beaten 
traveller, " cheer up my boy. Here, take a bit of this 
" rug, and make yourself comfortable. Where are you 
" going to, my lad T 

" To the Union," was the reply. 

The simple, artless manner of the boy so pleased the 
old gentleman, that by the time they arrived at their 
destination, he invited the boy to accompany him home, 
and " he would give him tea, and fill him up, so that he 
" should not cry again all that night." 

" I thank you," said the boy, " but master told me, *as 
" * I was a good boy, he would trust me with the guard to 
" *go alone;' and mother told me, just before she died, 
** * Tom, always obey,' and I don't think I should obey 
" if I was to go with you." 

" That's right, my lad ! I'll manage it. We'll go 
" there first." 

When they got to the Union, the porter fetched the 
master, and he, knowing the kind-hearted old man, let 
the boy accompany him home to tea. 

" Tom," said the old man, " here we are ;" and as he 
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knocked at the door, Tom scraped his feet, and made the 
necessary preparation to enter a very tidy, smart house. 
The door opened, Tom followed. 

The salutation, " Well, my love, so you are at home 
at last," met their ears. " Why, who have you here ? I 
thought you always carried your own luggage. Boy, 
wipe you feet on that mat. Who is it my dear ?" said 
Mrs. Smith. 

" Oh, its a poor little chap I picked up in one of the 
railway carriages," said the hushand. 

" My dear, whoever will you hring home next ? The 
last time you hrought a friend from the train, with what 
"followed we did not like the house for six months. 
" What a man you are." 

" Jane, Jane, fie ! don't speak so before the little boy. 
" Wait awhile, till you know more. Here, my boy, come 
" in and take a seat." 

" What, Mr. Smith, on these damask chairs ? 'tis too 
" bad." 

Mr. Smith, kind a man as he was, always would have 
his own way. So was Mrs. Smith a kind-meaning 
woman, but affluently brought up, she had always had a 
good deal of antipathy to the company of fustian and 
corduroy ; and if there was one danger more than 
another to which she exposed herself, it was the respect 
she paid to the person, rather than the qualities of the 
individual. 

Another cup and saucer was placed on the table. 
Little Tom, who had seated himself in a distant corner 
of the room, was invited to come forward, and his very 
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modest demeanour and nicely expressed language won 
so much the attention of Mrs. Smith that his artless tale 
had fixed her for a firm friend. 

Little Tom's history made the silent tear roll down 
her cheek when he named who had been his father, a 
person she had well known, what had been his courses, 
how he finished a career of vice by a miserable death, in 
which, if repentance could have availed anything, it 
would have made him a reformed man. At least so 
thought his wife. 

" Was it possible," said Mrs. Smith, " that from a 
" grandfather, a mayor of the borough, there was only 
'^ one such small step for his grandson before he became 
" a pauper of the Union !" 

The recital of the death-bed scene of the boy s 
mother was quite sufficient that night for her feelings, 
and little Tom was ushered in to so fine a bed-room as 
made him think, " How shall I like to-morrow night, to 
" sleep at the Union after all this ?" Tom soon fell 
asleep, not so the patrons of the boy, who, fevered by 
the excitement, could do little else than talk of the 
miseries of this child of a Union, whose mother, respect- 
able as she had been, careful and wise as she was, had 
ended her days in a filthy lodging house. 

Mr. Smith and his wife came to the conclusion, if 
the boy was really as good as he seemed, as they had 
no family or relations, they would adopt him, bring him 
up, and fix him for life. The pros and cons certainly 
were well gone into, and many a time would Mrs. Smith 
say to herself, " What take to a boy from the Union ? 
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'* Well I suppose it must be so. Poor Smith, he is a queer 
" fish ; he is for ever finding out such schemes, whilst I 
" could go through the world without finding any such 
"events." Smith, on the other hand, said to himself, 
" How will the boy come on ? Well he can't be worse 
" off. The Union he has known once, and he may again. 
" Let's try and see what we can make of him." After a 
week had elapsed the little boy had become so much of a 
companion, so thoughtful, so obliging, that the good old 
folks wondered what they should ever do without little 
Tom. It is said, little Tom, as the good folks now call 
him, is over six feet, a fine, tall, handsome man, as good 
as he is handsome, and as kind as he is good. 



LECTURES TO LADIES. 



As our Irish neighbour would say, "Arrah, yer honor, 
shure, we've had the rale plazing thing itself" to-night. 
We have had a really suggestive and rational treat in 
turning over the pages of a volume of Ladies' Lectures; 
not lectures which they have delivered, but lectures 
which they have heard from Tom Taylor, Dean Trench, 
Archdeacon Allen, Dr. Chambers, and other men of note. 
They are very good, very rational, and very saleable. 
Messrs. Macmillan, the publishers, tell us the work has 
gone through three editions. This sale seems large, so 
large that we fancy, as advice is much easier given than 
taken, the volume must have been given away by affec- 
tionate husbands to their loving wives for their improve- 
ment. Every man wishes his spouse an angel, and 
pities Job. Coleridge put the circumstances of Job in 
an epigram which we repeat : 

" He took his honours, took his wealth, 
He took his children, took his health, 
His camels, horses, asses, cows ; 
Bnt the sly deyil did not take his spouse." 

How Coleridge came to have made the subject a matter 
of such sly satire we do not know. Mrs. Coleridge 
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mnst have been at the seaside, or, depend on it, 
she would never have suffered so much rudeness to 
see the light. Well, to our book. It is a regular 
stiff one to read, and stiU more to practise ; there 
is law, physic, and divinity in such a quantity that they 
have only to be followed to their sources when the lady 
student would merit a diploma similar to that which the 
illustrious New York lady doctor. Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well, possesses, and everybody knows that this lady 
actually took to walking the hospitals to secure a 
profession. The material of this work, all in a single 
volume, is calculated to do much good. It does not let 
all the sensibility of lady life lie on a sofa. It recom- 
mends active benevolence as best for the lady, best 
for the household, and best for society. We con- 
fess, however, to a certain amount of surprise, that 
questions of poor law, criminal law, and civil law should 
have been among the subjects selected, but they have 
been so far popularised as to make them also readable 
and useful. We can see a benefit and a great one in the 
lecture by Dr. Chambers, on the influence of occupation 
on health, for the limits of occupation from zero to raging 
fever heat is the varied lot of the life of every one of us. 
Some have too much occupation, and some have too little 
to engage their industry. Some work at high pressure, 
and some at very low. As for the sensible and happy 
medium that is out of the question, for if a man works it 
is to make his children the idle-rich, who in their turn 
beget the idle-poor who become the serfs of society. 

Dr. Chambers tells the ladies, and the ladies are to 
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tell printers, needlewomen, and engravers, they need not 
be blind. Use a shade over their eyes, and they can 
compose, and sew, and engrave well enough without any 
injury whatever. 

Stone-breakers, grinders, masons, jewellers, and loco- 
motive drivers are to use wire gauze spectacles, then they 
need fear no dust, or pieces getting into their eyes. But 
if they will not or cannot do this, then let them buy a 
fourpenny syringe, and squirt a little water in the eye if 
an accident require it. 

He tells bootmakers and tailors that they can lose 
their indigestion, if they will, by using properly contrived 
tables at which they can stand instead of sit. 

He also points out the great value of plenty of air. 
In some kinds of business, as lucifer making, there would 
be no disease at all, instead of rotten jaw bones and 
diseased gums, were the workshops well ventilated. The 
grinders of Sheffield, who choose to die at thirty or 
forty years of age, might by a simple magnetic guard 
save their lungs and live ; and similar other businesses, 
as bakers, millers, and bed stuffers, would all become 
healthy only with a little care and contrivance. 

This work contains another very instructive lecture 
by Dr. Johnson, on the consequences of over-work, dis- 
tress, and anxiety. Insanity is one huge consequence. 
This the author proves by the Hanwell Asylum, for a 
thousand pauper lunatics of Middlesex, and the Colney- 
Hatch Asylum for another thousand. These two asylums 
contain only the incurables. The curables are treated in 
St. Luke's and Bethlehem, and about three-fourths get 
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cnred. The doctor then tells his own experience, gained 
by house visiting, and " observing the habits and 
character of the poor/' and also from observations on a 
numerous class of weak, nervous, and anxious patients, 
who came in large numbers to the dispensai*ies. From 
the experience so gained he found insufficient earnings 
and insufficient support, star\'ing children and bitter 
grief, to be very generally at the bottom of the disease. 
Often had widows, with large families, come to him for 
advice for these premonitory symptoms, little sleep, and 
that little full of spectral dreams, and dreams of falling 
from precipices or drowning in deep water. " He at once 
perceives that without relief such a person will be in a 
lunatic asylum " in no time. The same kind of thing 
may occur, as it often has done, to a man, say a tailor. 
He has a family of six children, and to keep them he has 
to work eighteen hours a day. Is there any wonder that 
long hours, no exercise, and bad air brings him rapidly 
down? 

" The grief that does not speak " is injurious indeed. 

The doctor proves how manageable these cases are 
in their earlier stages, and how formidable they are in 
their latter. He takes great notice of the character of 
the sleep of the patient, and tells of cases of interest 
where the mere administration of an opiate has been the 
cause of returning health. 

Our limits compel us to lay aside the book, but with 
the earnest hope that any of our readers who may belong 
to a book club will try and see it secured at once for the 
benefit of suffering that may and ought to be miti- 
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gated. There is no need of any particular machinery, 
like that of Ladies* Colleges, which institutions the 
book suggests should be formed in most towns for the 
poor, as a good deal can be applied singly and alone as 
practicable suggestions from its pages. 



MAEKET DAYS IN MANUFACTUEING TOWNS. 



HUDDERSFIELD. 

< 

The next town to Rochdale that may be named as 
having an important market is Huddersfield. Tuesday 
is the day of business ; this business consists in selling 
woollen fabrics, principally of a substantial and costly 
nature, such as plain and fancy cassimeres, woollen cords, 
waistcoatings, some descriptions of shawls, and checks for 
ladies' dresses. These latter, in point of style and work- 
manship, however, are fai^ inferior to those made in Brad- 
ford, owing, perhaps, to the limit put on invention by 
so much of the weaving being performed by hand. Here 
the gathering of manufacturers is as striking as those 
assembled at Rochdale. The day seems busy with no 
business. To the eye of the stranger there are no marks 
by which he can tell of what extent are the transactions. 
Let him, however, pass the short street into the cloth 
hall, any time between eight o'clock and half-past twelve, on 
a Tuesday, and he has then, perhaps, the best notion of the 
buying and selling he can possibly acquire. 

This spacious hall for business was built by Sir John 
Ramsden, the lord of the manor, and almost only pro- 
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prietor of the town of Huddersfield, about eighty years ago. 
When we say proprietor, we only mean the proprietor of 
the ground. Building leases, however, have fulfilled the 
same duties of allowing the town to extend as freehold 
property has in other places, for, with one exception, 
there is no single freehold but what belongs to Sir John 
Bamsden. That exception is the small property of a 
quaker gentleman, whom no sum could induce to sell, and 
very reasonably ■ so, as his reply proved, when he was 
asked to sell, — " Now," said he, " Huddersfield is thine 
" and mine ; then it would be all thine." We have not 
heard whether this property has, by absorption, lost its 
individuality. The Cloth Hall is a large building 'of a cir- 
cular form, two stories high and eight hundred and eighty 
yards in circumference ; one half consists of shops or 
small rooms taken off its inner circumference, lighted 
from within, leaving a sufficient pathway for two or three 
persons ; the other half is filled with open stalls. On first 
entering, however, if you prefer it, you have the opportunity 
to pass in a straight line along the diameter of the building ; 
this is only one story high, and here you see all the 
descriptions of goods which are manufactured in this 
neighbourhood exposed to sale. Many of these are of an 
exceedingly common description, made almost expressly 
for the " slop" people, as the large leading firms of Messrs. 
Moses, Hyams & Co., which deal in ready-made garments, 
are called. 

To follow a single piece of these goods would, in 
many cases, present scenes of so much imagination, that 
without explanation, would never be believed. Many of 
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our readers will have heard of " Devil's Dust," and true 
enough to see the machinery, " the Devil's Mill," as it is 
called, put in motion and accomplishing some of its 
extraordinary feats, would appear little less than enchant- 
ment. Bales and bales — ^many tons of which are brought 
from the Continent — of old worn-out clothing, whose 
buttons are ripped of, and linings torn out, by hands 
kept on purpose, are consumed by the spinner, who, 
along with his new wools, manages to spin this " shoddy," 
as it is called, old and worthless as it seems, into yams 
which, when woven, dressed, and pressed, are turned oflF as 
sightly and showy as more expensive fabrics, and which 
the most practical judge can scarcely detect to be inferior to 
those made of the soundest wool and most careful manu- 
facture. It is for this reason that, perhaps, no articles 
are so well adapted to the hawker or mock-auction man, 
as spurious fine woollens, since he can push his inferior 
goods off ad the best, without the danger of detection. 

Among the articles displayed are to be seen piles of 
red padding, used by the tailor in his coat-making, to 
stiffen the collar, and certainly one that we think could be 
well dispensed with by us far-seeing modems, if we were 
less capricious about oui' fashions. Mankind may con- 
demn the continual innovations made in the attire of 
womankind, but we certainly think there would be as 
much propriety in their retort were they to say " look at 
" home." 

The opinion of the maker of the padding, no doubt, 
would be somewhat at variance with ours. Neither these 
thousands of pieces of doth, nor the six hundred manufac- 
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turers who attend, which this large building containsi, must 
be considered to represent all the business transacted in 
woollens. Three or four yards or courts are fitted up with 
stairs and galleries on the outside of the buildings. 
Separate rooms, which are marked with the names of the 
occupiers, are to be seen with their doors open about seven 
or eight o'clock in the morning of the Tuesday. Their 
occupants are to be seen unloading or busily receiving the 
goods which they have brought up from some village fac- 
tory where they reside. Many of the pieces being in their 
" balk" or unfinished state, require the dresser to finish 
them. Their only diflFerence in this state is, that they 
seem to have no right, or dressed side ; in other respects, 
the substance and colour are nearly the same. 

To show our readers the labour necessary to be taken 
for the wool to become yarn suitable for weaving, we 
may name that it passes through no less than thirteen 
operations, designated as follows : — sorting, scouring, 
dyeing, "willying," picking, oiling, scribbling, carding, 
slubbing, spinning, reeling, warping and sizing. After 
these operations, weaving commences, which, when ended, 
entails nearly as many more before the cloths find their 
way into the hands of the dealers. The dealers are, 
perhaps, next in importance for their wealth to those 
employed in the cotton trade ; it is their business to hold 
stocks from which the woollen draper supplies himself. 
That the popular English notion has no little truth in it, 
" a nimble sixpence beats a slow shilling," is fiiUy 
verified in comparing the present position of those two 
great branches of business — the manufacture of wool 
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and cotton. The labour being more considerable, and 
operations more slow, in bringing the fabrics to a market- 
able condition, has caused the accumulation of wealth in 
the hands of the merchant of Leeds or Huddersfield 
to be far less rapid than that of the merchant of Man- 
chester. 

An observer of facts cannot but feel surprised how 
much all the activity of this little island depends on the 
productions of climes far removed from their own. If 
cotton comes from America, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the East Indies, wool too comes from distant countries. 
Germany gives annually a supply of nearly twenty-eight 
millions of lbs. of wool, Spain nearly two millions, the 
East Indies one million eight hundred thousand, the 
Cape of Good Hope half a million, Australia seven 
millions and a half, besides the one hundred and twenty- 
five millions taken from the backs of the thirty-two 
millions of sheep grown, fed, and fleeced in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. The poorest mechanic 
little thinks, perhaps, when clothing himself in his 
" Sunday best " whence he has levied his contributions, 
nor through whose hands the articles have passed before 
they became his own. It is this that leads us to consider 
that the more man is civilized, the more dependent will 
he become on his fellow man for the supply of his 
wants. By this it seems an all-wise Providence intends 
to bring men into intercourse with each other, which 
object, when accomplished, however selfish in its origin, 
will be continued because of the mutual pleasure and 
benefit it confers. 
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With these brief remarks we shall conclnde this 
most interesting branch of British manufacture, which 
has, perhaps, as little altered since its introduction 
as any departmeiit of commerce with which we are 
acquainted ; the men employed in it — ^half manufacturers, 
half farmers — ^have the same habits as their forefathers, 
though in their civilization they bear ^ the character- 
istics of improvement. No more is in request that 
instrument of horr6r, the Hideous Maiden of Halifax, 
which, to punish the stealer of the pieces, was used 
to behead him. No longer is this vestige of barbarism, 
the precursor of the murderous agency of the guillotine, 
wanted, but a milder clemency of the law corrects and 
checks the vices, and education may yet be expected to 
bring them within still smaller limits. 



TALES OF travel-No. 3. 



THE SPIRIT DEALER. 

A FEW years since, in the month of June, I was spending 
a short time at Cromer, to recruit my somewhat hroken 
health. For the first week I made little or no progress 
in my intercourse with the strangers visiting this finely 
situated watering-place. There were to be seen the elder 
ladies attended by their husbands, the younger escorted 
by their admirers, chatting away with all the gaiety that 
this season encouraged. We shall not say much about 
the progress and development of matrimonial speculations, 
as our tale has sufficient interest to commence it without 
further tediousness. 

In the cool of the evening, just as the shades of night 
had set in, the sun retiring behind a mass of clouds, 
finely tinted with gorgeous red rays of light, which, from 
the reflection of the water, were made doubly brilliant, 
I passed a person dressed in black, leaning on the rails 
of the jetty, apparently looking at the foam spraying and 
beating on the oaken supports of the framework beneath 
him, but evidently more occupied by serious thoughts, 
when I h^ard from his lips, << Oh, these nights," with so 
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melanclioly a sound that it touched every chord of sympa- 
thy I possessed. Sufferings almost always occasion pain 
to the beholders of them. I am aware the same feelings 
are variously developed in individuals. Those whose 
amusements carry them to the betting-table, the horse 
race, the cock-fight, or the badger bait, and have been 
exposed to the continuance of such deteriorating in- 
fluences, rarely exhibit much strength of feeling. 

I have occasionally met with a few individuals, who have 
renounced these sports from the inhumanity they involve, 
but the greater numbers of those who have accustomed 
themselves to these hardening associations carry their 
influence with them to the grave. . Well, without taking 
more credit to myself than that which belongs to any 
ordinary human being not addicted to such habits, I may 
say deep sympathy, mingled, perhaps, with curiosity, was 
so much aroused as to make me wish to investigate those 
peculiar lineaments of character that made a person so 
miserable. As my presence had been unobserved, I 
quietly took the opposite side to where the stranger was 
standing, walking backwards and forwards till some trifle 
-might arouse him from his reverie. The dulness and 
stupor of death, as far as regards the effect of external 
objects, might have overtaken him. Half an hour passed, 
and still he stood in the same situation, motionless as a 
statue. Determining to awaken him to the conscious 
presence of a stranger, I took up a stone and threw it into 
the water. He made a sudden start; I seized the 
moment, pointing to the object I had aimed at, and made 
it the introduction to an off-hand sort of conversation. 
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which subsequently helped me into acquaintanceship with 
him ; and an intimacy sprung up between us, which con- 
tinmed throughout the whole period of his visit to the 
shores of Cromer. His lodgings were more than ordi- 
narily comfortable. From the window of the sitting-room 
there was a distinct view of the shipping passing the 
coast The bedroom joined this apartment, with as nicely 
a wooded aspect as it could well have had. 

When I think of this man's xmhappiness it seems to 
me a double portion-— comforts around him and no enjoy- 
ment. Quiet and recreation might have been the only 
objects of attention. Yet external objects in his case had 
no influence on him. 

My first call brought me into contact with the 
strange gentleman's servant, a man who was the usual 
attendant in his master's rambles. Unlike his master, 
there was a frankness of manner and openness about him 
that strangely contrasted with the retiring demeanour of 
the former. All domestic affairs seemed left in his hands, 
a trust that was fulfilled most faithfully. 

On one occasion, I made a call as supper was com- 
mencing, so that I was almost obliged to be asked to join 
him. I accepted the invitation. The conversation for 
some time was of that half vapid character which persons 
ill at ease resort to. I found that I had jumped into an 
invitation vastly quicker than I should have done by any 
other means. By degrees the reserve wore off, and each 
found himself describing those scenes of life which 
influence character, with all the harmless egotism that 
strangers are so wont to display when for the first time 
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they are brought into intimacy. After awhile, my strange 
acquaintance began his tale of woe and misery, which I 
may now name to my reader as one of singular interesjb to 
myself, and may be so to him perhaps. I have no fear of 
hurting his feelings by its disclosure. He and his family 
have been swept into the grave for many years, and the 
places that knew him have forgotten him for ever. 

'' Ah sir," said he, " what a pitiable being I am — I 
" have every means of enjoyment and yet have no power — 
'' I am a guilty man, but cannot expiate my fault. I am 
" not considered by the law guilty ; had I been, often would 
"have been the times, when overwhelmed with grief, I 
" would have given myself up to injured justice — ^but I 
"cannot show myself amenable to the laws of my 
" country." 

" How strange," said I, " to hear a man like you speak 
" so. If you have repented you know that this is all that 
"is required — ^black as is the blackest villain by his 
" crimes, repentance has ever been considered sufficient 
" to restore the wounded conscience to healthy action. I 
" have generally found that unsound health contributes 
" to gloomy forebodings like yours ; scenery, quiet, and 
" pleasant companionship may do much to restore your 
" mental composure." 

" Oh, sir, you know biit little of my history, or of my 
"past life. To hear it would appal you. I am a lost 

" man I was in my youth cheerful, generous, 

" and as brave as any I now see; now I hide my head and 
" crouch at the slightest glance; should any gaze on me 
"I look askance. Am I reading, I turn continually aside 
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" from the page to see who is looking. When I consider 
" my youthful self and my present self, and the awfiil 
intermediate chasm that has divided the past from 
the present, I am chilled with horror. I was once 
" active as the lark, and felt myself as capable of accom- 
plishing all my desires, as it is to mount in space. 
My parents brought me up to a respectable calling in 
" life ; in fact my education had been for the Church, but 
my active turn of mind induced them to place me in a 
position where this part of my disposition might the 
more readily gain success. I was placed in a merchant's 
office : the kindness of my master knew no bounds ; 
I secured his confidence — enlarged his business con- 
siderably — ^fell in love with his daughter — that sweet 
angel Maria, who was left at an early age, by the death 
" of her mother, a little too much to herself— merited 
" his displeasure by an early private marriage — and finally 
" left his service a prey to the passions of ambition, lust, 
" and avarice. 

" Well, her father urged upon me every consideration 
to keep me in his service. He could not well afford a 
partnership, nor did he choose to take a partner, but 
he would act liberally, he said. K I would not stay 
he would assist me to enter business, which he nobly 
did. I managed matters with sufficient success to add 
" during the next year to my store. I cannot remember 
any very particular feeling of my mind at that time. 
I have a somewhat lurking belief that my heart was 
even then hardening by intercourse with the world. 
I remember expressions of avarice springing up unusual 
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"to me. I recollect trying to infiise into the poor, 
" patient Maria the same sentiments. ' Ah/ she would 
" ' reply, * you, dearest, are doing well, why seek to ren- 
« < der yourself uncomfortable. He that hasteth to be 
" * rich is not wise. You have all you require.' Having 
" had but little experience, and in consequence of close 
" application to business, little time for sober reflection, 
" I had no disposition to heed her advice. ' Maria, love, 
•* * we must be well off,' was my reply. 

" One evening in the winter, when passing down the 
crowded thoroughfare of my town, I was taken with a 
sudden impulse, that from its infernal consequence I can 
" never free myself a moment from considering that, in 
" device, it was one of Satan's masterpieces. A splendid 
*^ gin-palace had recently reared its head in the street I was 
"passing. There were the lamps illuminating a scene 
" which the surrounding darkness made only the more 
" bewitching to my fioncy. Groups of people were sitting 
" round the blazing fire, drinking their * hell fire,' and in 
" crazy mirth cracking their jokes on one another. Near 
" the door was a woman sipping away, and at intervals 
<*' dosing her poor little half-naked infant with this material 
" devilry. Ah, this is the way to make money, said I — ^thia 
" will do for me — I am a made man — I will be rich — I can 
« l)e — I will. After my determination was made, I was 
" really at a loss to know how I proceeded so quickly. The 
*' energy of my will was at that age as great as it is now 
" feeble. I was quick in action — my gains were speedily 
"invested in one of these earthly hells — ^which had 
every allurement that I could devise. Of poor Maria's 
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'* exhortations I took no heed — ^nor of her father's. She 
« had an awM presentiment of impending misery ; nothing 
" I could say would comfort her, ' Henry, dare you place 
'* me in temptation, she would say ? ' Others, Maiia, do it 
'' and no harm ensues, why should you care ? 

" • But yourself, Henry, look how many fall by such 
*' * a business. Look how awfully old Todd died. Are 
" * not two inns out of three kept by widows ? And even 
" ' if you do not fall into drinking, think of me. Does 
" * not Mrs. White look as though she took more than 
"*she ought? Oh! Henry, get out of this business: 
" * give me poverty and the workhouse, rather than vice 
" 'and its consequences.' 

" All that she said was of no avail. My course for 
" money making was marked out. I tried my hand at it, 
"and it succeeded most marvellously. Maria stuck to 
''the bar, and seldom or ever left it. The little ones 
" were carelessly pushed about and intrusted to the care 
'' of the servant of all work. I did not notice at that 
"time the gradual deterioration taking place in poor 
" Maria's neatoess. By degrees association with vice did 
" its work, as it always will. 

" Pleased beyond measure one evening with a for- 
" tnnate building speculation I had made, in my glee and 
"ecatacy, as my wife opened the door to let me in, I 
*' clasped her and gave her a kiss — a custom that in the 
** earliest years of our married life was never omitted, but 
** which had passed away like as the darkness of night 
" steals upon us unperceived. Oh what Hell filled my 
*' mind when, for the first time, I found she had sipped 
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"the infernal drugs we retailed. I drew back amazed 
" and heart-stricken. My joy was turned to chilling 
" grief, which has been so long a time my companion. 
" * Maria/ said I, * you have been taking some gin.' 
' Yes, dearest, you are so late home, and I have been 
* so tired lately, I thought a little might do me good, 
" * and I have taken some. Don't be angry, dearest, its 
" ' only very little, take a little yourself,' she hiccupped, 
" *you are cold, dearest.' For the first time I saw it all. 
" I read the future — I now saw the past and my folly. 
" Any sensible person would have seen all before — ^how 
" had it escaped far-seeing * I ?' My wife — ^that beautiful 
" quiet girl of a few years ago — she who interceded to be 
" delivered from evil, abandoned to evil through me — fallen 
through me. Oh ! grief too hard for me to bear. Never 
could disgust have overtaken one's occupation as mine 
« did. The eating of quails to the children of Israel 
" might have been bad enough, but what money could 
" compensate the loss of a being whom I now felt I ought 
" to have loved better than to expose her to such a tempta- 
tion. That night as the bed received her, I felt it only 
to be the folds enveloping a lifeless corpse. I felt it was 
" no longer my Maria I looked upon, but a transformation 
" of my own awful work. I need not give you further 
" particulars of my feelings, I see you appreciate them. 
" From that hour happiness fled from me. As nearly as 
" I can picture, I should say I gathered up only the frag- 
"ments of myself — coldly contenting myself to try 
" whatever means I could to restore her. When once 
" female delicacy is outraged every other step is of easy 
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"descent — so with Maria. That night I passed sleep- 
" lesslj ; returning consciousness came over her, and 
'' with it that apathizing sensation that made no notes 
" or comments on the past — a draught at the pitcher of 
" water was the only mark of a return to reason that I 
" could detect ; as for myself, thinking me asleep, she took 
no notice. The infant child lying hy her side, from its 
little cry warning her that it wanted some trifling care 
or attention to smooth its pillow and make it easy, 
" excited no feelings of pity in her hreast. Oh, how 
" different to the care manifested towards our little first- 
" bom. How to break silence — ^what to say — ^how to open 
" my wretchedness — ^what plan to adopt — were thoughts 
" that dumfounded me. My own conclusions that night 
" were, from her conduct, that this vice had become a 
" habit which had escaped my observation, and that she 
now felt as she had ordinarily done. No care nor 
remorse attending her in the morning, made this 
conviction only the more certain. As soon as the break- 
" fast was over and the children were gone to school, 
" I said to Maria — ' Maria, I think I shall leave this 
" * business ; I have enough for us both and to spare.' 
She made but little reply, beyond this — *Ah, once 
" * I wished it, but I don't care now ; I'm used to it' 
Used to it, thought I, you are, and all my own doing. 
I very quietly remainded at home all that day, for I 
assure you I was from that moment a stricken man. 

" To see a woman drunk had always a horrifying 
effect upon me, and even when I felt I was most 
*' profiting by the money of wretched women, the scene of 
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^< their drinking was too much for my then hardened 
'< nerves to bear; it was one of thei things I had not 
" calculated on when I commenced the business. The 
" barmaid who began the trade with us had been an old 
''hand, and her habits did not make her feel the 
" degradation of her sex any more than I did for mine ; 
''and as for poor Maria, it was only by degrees she 
gained the awful familiarity of helping these poor 
victims to their brutalizing potions. By employing an 
" agent in the barmaid, I had an opportunity of getting 
** rid of my sensibilities, which subsequently to myself 
"I nicknamed prudish notions. But with all my 
" endeavours I could not stifle them. Now, would you 
" believe it, all these scenes come with thrilling horror 
" upon me in the night. Oh, the poor wretches I have 
** waited on are having their vengeance on me; some- 
" times I see them grinning — sometimes chattering — ^and 
" lastly they have got to dancing, my poor Maria leading. 
*' This last occupation is too much for me. If I cannot 
get any relief I must go mad. The kindness of this 
poor man who attends me is great beyond measure ; 
"he reads to me, sits with me, talks to me; I wonder 
" he is not worn out. It is these nights that are nights 
" of horror to me. I can well enough fancy myself a 
" corpse, but where my mind will be is a conception so 
" maddening I can get no relief. Well, to return to my 
subject — I stopped in the house all that day, in 
company of my wife, I was called away for a short 
" time on business ; no sooner had I returned than I 
" noticed the measure nearest her seat had been displaced. 
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''and that she had been sipping the poison. I bore 
my grief silently. I shut up the shop earlier that 
night than usual, and continued gradually reforming 
the habits of the place, as well as they admitted, by 
trying to make my business a wholesale one. My 
watchfulness certainly prevented my wife from indulg- 
ing to the full extent she had been in the habit of doing. 
" This was so far a benefit. I had never ceased hoping 
" I could find means by which she would reform herself. 
" But drunkenness is cruel as the grave, for I afterwards 
" discovered that it was in secret, in the privacies of her 
" bedroom, that she most fi^equently assisted herself. A 
" wretched delusion to expect she could be saved, without 
" a total and immediate alteration ! 

" A few months saw the palace shut up, and I 
" removed with my family to a residence near that of my 
father-in-law. The change I saw excited his wonder ; 
he suspected it had been the pricking of my conscience, 
" for he had always felt there were hopes of me, and 
"that the seeds of the Sabbath School were not lost 
" upon me. I wished him and Maria to think so. My 
" evening glass I now discountenanced ; little but water 
" passed my lips. I had, as I told you, almost fancied 
" Maria had ceased the habit, when, to my horror, on 
" hastily entering her bedroom I discovered her drinking 
"from the bottle. I thought I should have fallen. 
" ' Maria ! ' I cried, with a voice trembling with excitement, 
" * what are you doing ? ' She started, and the bottle fell, 
" breaking into a thousand pieces ; the smell of brandy 
" had become offensive from association, how much more 
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'* then, did this ofifend me. ' Oh, Maria, what are you 
" ' doing ? ' ' Oh, how you frightened me,* she said 
insipidly, ' I only felt I wanted a little, dearest ! ! 
I can't offer you any, the hottle is broken.' 

" * Why, what do you drink for ?' said I. 

" ' Drink for ? to do me good, to be sure. You sold 
" ' it to do good, didn't you ? and I like a little now and 
" * then.' 

** * Promise me, my wife,' said I, * you will give the 
" * habit up ; I don't like it ; you will bring disgrace on 
" « the family.' 

" ' Oh no, not with what I drink. Nobody shall 
" * know, and what if they do ? Nobody could be so silly as 
" * to think those who sell it are not those who like it. 
" * Henry, I don't care what you take, and let me do as I 
" ' like.' 

" ' Never, never shall you die. a drunkard,' said I. 

" * Oh, as for dying, I don't think about that ; when 
" * I'm dull, this is just the stuff to keep it away.' 

" ' Maria, do you know why I left the business,' said 
" I ? * Only because you had money enough,' she 
" replied. 

" * Oh no, Maria, one night — a fearful night — ^made 
" ' me acquainted with the corruption I had been the 
" 'cause of; you were tipsy, and I had to carry you to 
" * bed.' 

" * La ! you don't mean so ; I wasn't well, you mean. 
" * Ah, I remember a little of it, you came home late. 
" ' Well, dearest, you know when we began the trade I 
" ' told you I might do such things. Well, where's the 
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"'harm of enjoying oneself and nobody knowing any- 
*" thing about it?' 

" I perceived my time was not fitly chosen, and said 
" no more then. Of all the barriers to reformation, in- 
" difference is the worst 1;o encounter ; direct opposition 
" is bad, but not so bad as the smile of indifference. 

" I had not been many months out of the business 
"before I discovered that the want of even the usual 
occupation to Maria was injurious; on almost every 
occasion I left the house, I found her on my return, 
" more or less in a state of intoxication. My curiosity 
" was excited. The hou3ehold matters had quietly drop- 
"ped into my management. The weekly money that 
" passed through her hands was small, and I really was 
" at a loss to ascertain by what means she obtained the 
«« drink. I shall not go into any length as to the exceeding 
" weariness of the time to me. Little intercourse took 
"place between us, and when it did it made us angry, 
" and I was sure to find her in a worse condition than 
"she had been. By artifice I managed that no one 
should be much acquainted with her conduct. A little 
shuffling and management prevented her father from 
knowing the course she persisted in. In fact, wretched 
as I was, I felt that some atonement for my past offence 
"lay in bearing with resignation this overwhelming 
" calamity. Indeed, had not the scene which has for ever 
" chilled my blood occurred, I should in some me&sure, 
"whilst a secret mourner, have resumed a certain 
" equanimity ; but Providence intended otherwise. 

" The cup that I have drunk is a bitter one, and I 
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" could almost fancy every vice to which I have been 
" an accessory will in some measure cast its retribution 
" on my devoted head. Not only had I sold the 
" demoralising spirits, but had lent an easy aid by which 
" the young might be ensnared. A small and trifling 
" payment secured them the opportunity of pursuing 
" their deeds of darkness unobserved and undetected. 
** Now that I can in some measure see the enormity of my 
" conduct, I am struck with horror to think of the snares 
" that may befal my own offspring. I can almost fancy 
" my daughter becoming the same ruined prostitute that 
" I have been the agent in producing. Vice effects its 
" inroad most secretly — like a subtile poison it gradually 
" infuses itself without the poisoned being acquainted 
" with it. Poor Maria, in her first innocent notice of 
" these strange doings, when she understood them, was 
" filled with horror. Curiosity gave her more knowledge 
" and with it more callousness. Secrecy had blinded me 
" to the vicious inroad that was creeping on within her 
" moral nature, whilst I imagined her still untainted. 
" When once the mind suffers, the actions soon follow. 
" I told you that I retired to a quiet place to live. My only 
" servants were two domestics and a young groom, recom- 
" mended by iny father-in-law, who had known the family 
" for some years, to wait upon us and attend to my horse. 
" Almost immediately after my arrival I gave the young 
" man, in the presence of my wife, some money to buy the 
" weekly allowance of corn for the horse. I did not 
" notice anything very particular at the time, but I now 
" recal that first transaction from the horrible effects 
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which sprang from it. I subsequently found my wife 
made the young man give her some of the money, and 
" in a very few transactions I discovered he was the agent 
" who brought to her intoxicating liquor. How long this 
" might have continued undetected by me, whose powers 
" of observation had become limited by the absence 
" of mind I suflfered, I know not, but vice never stops — 
" restless as the serpent it always presses onward, pro- 
" ducing its monstrous developments. In this instance 
" what I now say will appal you ; think, then, what it was 
'' to me, an actor in the scenes. 

" One night I returned home unexpectedly. Where- 
" was James to take my horse ; no calling of him brought 
•' him. I fixed the horse to the palings and ran into the 
** stable. I stumbled over what to my dismay seemed a 
human form. Quick as I could I procured a light, and 
to my horror was exhibited the form of my Maria, 
" senseless with drink, and that of James by her side, in 
" a state of no less stupor. Their condition showed my 
" misery in the fullest. How could I proceed? To call 
" out for aid was to broach my own ignominy ; to leave 
them was but to protract a scene of awful delin- 
quency. My heart-strings burst ; I have never known 
"joy since. I have sowed the evil and now reap the 
"misery. Oh! the fruits of vice. As the stable was 
" divided into two parts, I removed Maria into the inner 
one, carefully locking the door. My supper was as 
orderly arranged as usual. The servants retired at 
" their hour to rest. I sat, cold as death, musing on the 
" past and thinking on the future. A sort of knocking 
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awoke me to consciousness. I immediately saw it was 
one or other of the two who had recovered from i^eir 
intoxication. As I opened the door of the stable the only 
" words I heard, in a sort of whispering voice, from Maria, 
were * James, James, what have you done, .where have 

* you placed me — oh you scoundrel, you shall never 

'<'do this again; to use me so. James, James,' and 
" out of her mouth rolled a torrent of foul language, half 
" endearments, half reproaches, that I had thought had 
" never passed her ears, much more reached the mind to 
'' impress and pollute it. A light showed me that James 
" still remained insensible in the stall in which I had 
** left him. I unlocked the inner door, and for a moment 
" I thought I saw the countenance of my wife change by 
" my unexpected appearance ; but soddened with vice, she 
" at once pretended she had been ill used and locked up 
" by * the base boy lying there.' Little did She thi n k it 
" was I who had removed her, and that I knew the whole 
" circumstance of her guilt. I expostulated not, I said 
** nothing, but suffered her to depart, the guiliy being as 
"she was, to her polluted bed that night, whilst I- 
"remained below. Some hours afterwards, on the 
" approach of morning, I heard the door open and James 
" enter. My voice summoned him. How I managed to 
" call him I do not know. Whether he thought I knew 
all I know not, but a confession and acknowledgment 
of guilt flowed from his lips that I could scarcely have 
" believed would have done. 

" Inveigled into one act of error by my wife he found 
" it difficult to retard the progress to another, and from 
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that to worse were steps of unusual rapidity. When I 
engaged him he had the best character a young man 
" could have had. Confidence had been placed in him 
*' from his childhood, and never had he in the slightest 
degree abused it — ^his parents loved him ; he had always 
honoured them. Guilty as he felt himself by the first 
"transaction with the money for the com; yet it was 
many times before my money had been thus employed. 
His own savings had first gone to satisfy this love for 
drink. By some means, he said, he felt spell-bound when 
in the presence of his mistress, he could not tell why. 
He thought it was firom having been tempted by her 
" to take a little ; do as he would he was made the un- 
willing instrument of her debauchery, and never till 
that evening did he think himself so fallen. That he 
was sincere and penitent I have no doubt. The dis- 
sipation he had been running for a few months, coupled 
with the anguish he now suffered, laid him on a bed of 
sickness. Consumption overtook him, and he died with 
a deep amount of remorse on his conscience for having 
stained his honour and my own. I felt his desperation 
*• of mind almost parallel in degree to mine, but with this 
** difference, * I was author of all.' . . . As far as I 
could learn, his lips never uttered a word of my igno- 
miny, but he carried it silently to the grave. The next 
morning was coming, what was I to do. Now, sir, would 
you believe it, I found in my wife the same stone hard- 
"ness, the same deadness to conviction as the night 
" before. 

"When I entered her chamber, tears rolled down 
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my face in a deluge. * Oh Maria, Maria, to bring upon 
* my head infamy and disgrace. What can I do ? You 
" * do not own your disgrace, but pass it with a lie. Well, 
" * it is certain that you do not feel it. Oh, our children ! 
" * put away for heaven's sake such courses.' 

** * Heaven,' she replied, 'you talking of heaven, you 
" * would-be old hypocrite ; do as you like and I shall ^o 
" * as I like. I'm no worse than you, and if I am, I'm 
" * not the first you have made so ! But, Harry, you're 
" * too good to live long. Now I'm like you you won't 
" * care for me; you tried to make me shape like yourself, 
" • and now I have learnt to enjoy your ways, you come 
" * up with your sanctimonious gibberish. Wipe your 
** ' eyes, man, you are no worse for me ; you don't think 
" * so within, it's all pretence and your pocket.' 

No reasoning would do, for I found that I had no 
character to be of any avail. How could- 1 plead purity ? 
""how could I plead anything but love, and that had, as it 
" were, been cut from the fair tree on which it had grown 
** by my own impure nourishment. 

" The next few months passed and brought intel- 
" ligence of the death of James by the parents, not to my 
" ear only but to that of my wife also. Hard hearts don't 
"always continue so. In her case this was the really 
" first warning that death might perhaps overtake her. 
These feelings made her more guidable. I prepared 
for leaving, and I removed far from all our friends and 
** relations, into a quiet and secluded village of the north. 
" I now never left her ; from that fatal night I resolved 
** where she was I would be. I was her keeper, and I 
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" would be so till one of us died. This plan I found 
''after aU the most effective. Our small house, one 
servant, and singular habits made sport for the curious. 
The only relief I could enjoy was to think upon what 
** she had been — sometimes these day dreams gave mo- 
mentary peace. I have nothing very strange to add, 
only from my black apparel you may, perhaps, judge 
that she has at last quitted this scene of life. You may 
'' perhaps, wish to know more of her final exit on your 
" next visit. I will then give you the remaining particu- 
" lars of my life. Now, sir, you will, I am sure, for ever 
''remember what makes me say 'Oh! these nights.' 
Happy is the man whose conscience disturbs not the 
repose that worn-out nature requires." 

On my next visit my friend did not resume the sub- 
ject — I saw he avoided it. His communicativeness never 
returned to give me the farther melancholy history of his 
life. He soon after left Cromer. I by chance heard 
from a near relative of his wife's, whose acquaintance I 
made some years afterwards, that she had died in the 
greatest mental agony that a human being can bear. 
A first attack of delirium tremens so enfeebled her frame 
that she never recovered strength to resist a second. 
The children that had been bom to them both died — 
the oldest, a girl, had its spine injured from careless 
nursing, and gradually faded away, whilst the second, 
firom his dissipated habits and exposure to cold and 
damp feet on returning from a theatre, died of con- 
sumption. The reader is now in possession of almost 
all the facts I am acquainted with, but that of knowing 
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what became of the Spirit Seller himself. I was in- 
formed he subsequently took to reading his bible, and 
though he never recovered hj^ mental equanimity, yet 
he found that composure of mind which allowed him to 
retire in peace from this stage of life and activity^ Such 
was the life of a Spirit Dealer. 



COMMERCIAL BOOMS. 



Within the last eighteen months a book has issued from 
tho press that has excited no little attention from that 
respectable class of the community called ''commercial 
" men/' men whose principal duties consist in selling to 
tradesmen the wares of their employers, and confiden- 
tially acting in all monetary matters as their agents. 
The work is from the pen of a Mr. Crick, of Leicester, 
who belongs to this important class, and whose life has 
been almost wholly spent in this atmosphere of human 
occupation. We say it has excited attention, and perhaps 
our readers may not be uninterested in hearing the cause. 
It appears that Mr. Crick has been in the habit of 
keeping a diary, and noticing certain peculiarities of 
character in individuals who frequent the commercial 
room. So far he may have been right, and we should 
commend him for venting on waste paper any spleen 
that he might have against offenders of decency, instead 
of directly quarreling with them, as his own feelings 
would be much spared. But beyond his own eye, these 
remarks should never have seen the light, and in ordi- 
nary cases, and with ordinary men, we should have said. 
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had we been asked as to the propriety of printing such 
comments on character, that it was better to bum than 
to publish. This diary runs over a space of several 
years, and, as may be expected, takes in many 
characters, most of them brother chips, .whom he 
has met periodically on the road, and men whose 
eccentricities Mr. Crick has taken the precaution of 
shrouding under fictitious names, so that to any but the 
class itself, and the individuals themselves who choose to 
put the cap on, they are not generally known. We do 
not admire the cognomens that he has chosen, thus Mr. 
Beggarly Spiffer figures as a gormandizer; Mr. Smokem 
Coxeye for a puppy ; Mr. Saveall is noticed for his tem- 
perance habits ; Mr. Fullshow for those of a modem swell ; 
and Billy Aqua for a dry original. These names, with 
many others, have too much vulgarity in them for 
general reading. For a man to excel in his business, he 
must really love it, and were we to judge of Mr. Crick's 
character from his book, we should i^fer that he was a 
salesman of no ordinary ability. In his view, every other 
occupation sinks into comparative insignificance before 
that of the commercial. This singleness of aim makes 
a man great in his profession, as the more thought that 
is concentrated on one leading object, the more likely 
he is to understand it. 

On the whole, we congratulate the commercial class 
on the appearance of the book, not for the subject matter, 
but because it is certainly indicative of change in a right 
direction. That a large part of the commercial world 
is enshrouded in a night of mental darkness as to science 
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and literature, and, consequently, debarred from much 
rational enjoyment, no person familiar with the class 
will question. Their very rooms set apart at the inns 
they frequent, show it. It is exceedingly to be regretted 
that the rooms of this important body should be 
so destitute of standard literature ; a well-selected 
library might be the means of amelioration and prove 
a great preventiye to dissipation ; — ^but few periodicals 
and books, beyond the newspaper, Bradshaw, and 
some sickly shilling novels, are to be seen, and the 
latter are usually the property of those whose 
greatest difficulty would be to confine their attention 
to the perusal of more sober volumes. Taking, 
then, into consideration, t^e disadvantages arising from 
the limited sources of knowledge consequent upon 
many years being passed in this occupation, Mr. Crick 
may reasonably claim more than an ordinary share of 
indulgence from those readers who may be familiar with 
the elegance, force, and precision of authors of more 
studious habits, and whose circumstances afford leisure 
more congenial to the attainment of literary eminence. 
It is not surprising that the book itself has received appro- 
bation in some quarters, from the excitement incident 
upon so novel a production, nor that it has in others in- 
curred blame from those who have been held up to ridicule. 
Any person hardy enough to expose vices may expect to 
be severely dealt with by the class indulging in them, 
and if by any means personal characteristics such as Mr. 
Crick has depicted are noticed, he must expect so much 
severer chastisement. To find Mr. Crick sufficiently 
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courageous to take the consequences of his rather severe 
remarks, demands at least some praise for his valour. 
This courage, a few centuries ago, would have made him a 
knight of no ordinary prowess. We can well conceive 
under more self discipline that the mind of Mr. Crick could 
really entertain and instruct. " The emaciated lost man" 
who, by his dissipate4 habits on the road, is the ruined 
lost soul, we believe might have been made a narrative of 
thrilling interest, and a means of improvement to those 
who are liable from their present partial indulgences to 
the same temptations. The lives of commercial men are 
those of intercourse, and their usual smart hit-off manners 
give a too seductive appearance to such of them as indulge 
in vice. Almost always listened to by tradesmen, of the 
smaller towns, they become advisers, and are spoken of 

as " It is Mr. S who says this or that,'' or " gives 

** this advice," or " administers that reproof." For this 
reason they are most effective missionaries of evil or of 
good. Unfortunately, Mr. Crick is comparatively silent 
as to morals. His creed extending but little beyond 
honour and self-righteousness, will do little to mend the 
social system of which he is the unsolicited public repre- 
sentative. In the families of their customers these 
"strange gentlemen" are occasional visitors, and are no 
less distinguishable; their anecdotes make them most 
amusing, and are often so striking, that they leave their 
indelible impression on the young for life. In fact, they 
really seem what the old Nottingham boots said of them : 
— ** They eats ; they drinks ; they sleeps ; they never 
"works,, happy beggars! I carries all their samples; 
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" posts all their letters ; and does all their banking busi- 
" ness. Happy beggars 1 they never work." 

The self-same Mr. Boots is one of the best characters 
of the book. There he stands, a monied influential man ; 
the banker with sufficient bank notes about him to 
exchange checks, and secure the commission. Punctual 
to his hour he calls you humorously in the morning to 
*' show your leg/' and will not depart without having this 
veritable proof that you are not asleep. We have often 
wished that the family circle of the customers of com- 
mercial men were more open to them than it is, that is, 
we wish that they were guests to be desired and expected. 
We are sure wives will do well to consider this remark ; 
as the inducement for the husband to visit the com- 
mercial man at his inn is a little more questionable in its 
results than his visiting the tradesman at his house. 

As to the morals of the room, these are variable. 
The middle-aged, which are the greater part, are usually 
among the more sober and sedate. If by chance any 
language does issue that is immoral or indecent, it Jre- 
quently springs either from the very young or from the 
very old ; at least this has been our general observation 
for some years past. On a few occasions, we have been 
at the dinner table when we have been appalled and dis- 
gusted by the impurity of the conversation, and that too 
when attended on by a female waiter. Any exposure by 
Mr. Crick, of parties so offending, cannot but be useful. 
It is well for them to be reminded of these indecencies, 
and we are sure the large majority of those who frequent 
the rooms will give him their best wishes. 
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As may be expected, there is the boisterous blustering 
ti*ayeller amongst them, and he is the man from whom 
quiet people, if possible, manage to get away. On some 
occasions this is found impossible. One evening we were 
present, and were much annoyed by the behaviour of one 
of these '' large men," as they are sometimes called. A 
young commercial man had been seated for some time at 
the table in the centre of the room ; he was on one side of 
it; a quiet unassuming man — **a Mend" — on the other; 
and a third person writing at a near table. The large 
man came into the room and seated himself at the back 
of the young man. " Will you not come nearer the fire?*' 
asked the young one. No answer was made. A few 
minutes had hardly expired when the " large man " said 
" Don't you know that you are sitting before a gentleman?" 
The color of the young man came and went at this insult- 
ing language. A row would have taken place ; when the 
son of peace — " the friend " — asked the youth, as he was 
not cold, if he would accept the place that he was sitting 
in, they would both still have equal advantage of the 
light. By this stroke of policy the old and selfish 
traveller became the possessor of the youth's seat at 
the table. This conduct we are happy to say is quite 
unusual in the room, for with two or three exceptions, we 
have never been annoyed by these altercations. So much 
harmony does the general quiet, well-bred demeanor of 
the majority give. The free and easy equality and 
individuality of the room is very marked. A young one 
as much so in commercial matters as in the knowledge 
of the conventional rules of the room, on one occasion 
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Bsked a senior to be kind enough to reach him a light 
for his cigar, never noticing the inconvenience that he 
wonld be giving him. The old "hand" replied, "pray 
"excuse me, sir, I'm not tall enough." This off-hand 
reproof was sufficient. 

The anecdotes of " how orders are obtained or lost." 
are sometimes very characteristic. A young one incau- 
tiously drops a word that he has a call to make, another 
in the same trade hears it, starts immediately and manages 
to *' cut the other out" There was some sagacity in the 
remark of an old commercial man, when he said, " I 
always talk of what I have done, but seldom of what 
I am going to do." In some instances an experienced 
hand has spoken of where he is going, that others 
might be tempted to open an account with a ti*adesman 
just above insolvency, in order to get his own account 
paid. 

There is one thing in the commercial system that is 
certainly susceptible of much improvement, and which we 
are soriy in some measure to find that Mr. Crick does 
not countenance. We allude to the dinner table of the 
commercial room. It is perhaps necessary to observe, 
that though dinner is always provided, many of the body 
endeavour to avoid it. Even the most decent and orderly 
occasionally do this, men who have not a particle of 
meanness in their nature, frequently "box harry" as 
it is called. To feel obliged to do this is wrong 
in every way; comfort, convenience., and health are 
sacrificed, and all because the poor landlord provides so 
abundantly — a dinner of several courses. Haifa-crown is 
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his charge for the dinner ; and before he gets any remu- 
neration, an additional eighteen-pence or half-a-crown has 
to be spent for wine. Why not dine every day more sim- 
ply and unexpensively, instead of doing as that gentleman 
Mr. Beggarly Spiffer is depicted to have done at the 
" Rose and Crown," — to have made his dinner out of his 
tea ? We think this wants altering, and we say further, 
there should be no such thing as to have to take this or 
that because "it is not respectable to do otherwise." 
This we have heard young men urge on several occasions 
as a reason for taking more than they ought to have taken. 
For our part, we always feel the five or six shillings 
devoted to our poor solitary stomach for a dinner, on 
a simple occasion of business, rather more than we can 
deserve or digest. 

Before writing the above remarks we were conver- 
sing with an inn-keeper on a large scale, and were glad to 
find that his views accorded so much with our own. There 
is no class which deserves more full remuneration for their 
labor than the keepers of hotels and their assistants. We 
do not, therefore, by these remarks, wish to reduce their 
gains any more than to interfere with the caprice of their 
customers ; but we feel persuaded, by the introduction of 
a more simple style of dinner, more order and regularity 
would follow as a natural consequence, which would be 
no less advantageous and pleasant to the inn-keeper than 
beneficial to the morals and health of the traveller. We 
have heard an elderly gentleman relate, that when he 
began life he was obliged to limit his wants as much as 
possible ; so much so, that he thought the hotel-keeper 
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mast consider him rather stingy. Nothing, therefore, 
gave him so much pleasure as the respect manifested hy 
this very man, in soliciting for his son to supply the next 
vacancy he had for an apprentice. 

We are not surprised at Mr. Crick's desire to keep 
the commercial room select hy handing over to the coffee- 
rooms as many of the ordinary class of travellers as 
possible. But we fear, do as he will, this is not practi- 
cable. In those towns where manufactures are carried 
on very extensively, almost as large a number of buyers 
as sellers are to be found here. From this mixture odd 
incidents take place. Very recently a seller, thinking 
himself safe, began to depict the personal characteristics 
of some of his customers, and, amongst praise and 
blame, the name of a firm was mentioned that occasioned 
the remark, <' Oh, they are such skin flints ! there is no 
" doing with them — so covetous — ^want goods and some 
"of our silver into the bargain." Another present 
reminded the speaker of his inconsistency, observing, 
" I am a partner in the house, and I think you have a 
** son with us." " Oh, as for that," he replied with 
evident embarrassment, " it is one thing to buy and 
" another to sell ; and, for all that I have said, I don't 
" know a place that I should like better for my son." 

These remarks may perhaps fall into the hands of some 
commercial man; should they do so, we may remind him 
of a little occurrence that will illustrate a principle that 
assists him to avoid bad debts. And here again we must 
say Mr. Crick has lost an opportunity to do good. He 
has virtually sanctioned sabbath breaking, when speaking 
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of Sunday dinners. This we regret greatly. A man that 
seemed industrious beyond measure, came recently to a 
creditor naming his failure ; the creditor was astonished 
at the result; to get on had appeared to be so much his 
desire ; not satisfied with keeping his shop open on six 
days of the week, he must needs also keep it open on the 
Sunday. How could this failure be? It was easily 
explained; in the space of four years, he had brought 
against others, or had himself defended, nine petty 
law suits. It is reasonable to suppose that receiving 
no moral impressions on the Sabbath, he had not 
the spirit of Christianity to influence him during the 
week. Thus all his working had been' labor in 
vain. We suspect much of the business — letter vmting 
— of all commercial men on the Sabbath morning, inde- 
pendent of the bad example, proves as little to their own 
satisfaction as to the profit of the houses they represent. 
Thanking Mr. Crick for his book, which has occasioned 
these remarks, we most cordially recommend its perusal 
to those parties whose habits require correction, among 
whom are the fast young men, who "tamper with 
" the time and temper of the female servants — ^uttering 
" oaths to the ostler — late at night and late in the mom- 
" ing — attending theatres, playing billiards — ^betting on 
"horses — consuming time on the skittle ground or 
" bowling green, and who nod, stare, or wink at every 
" well-dressed woman." These we fully agree with Mr. 
Crick, without any personal reference being attached to 
his description — " are enemies to themselves, and an 
" abomination to all." These not only should read, but 
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mark and inwardly digest and remember, that not being 
here for ever, it would be wise to think what preparation 
is required fox the future. 

We know the temptations for young men to run astray 
to be great, and nowhere are they greater than in 
the vocation of a commercial traveller; but we also 
know that these temptations may by prudence be greatly 
avoided. When we first started into the world of com- 
merce we remember some very striking and silent advice 
being given to us by observing on one occasion the be- 
haviour of the old Boots of Scarborough's Hotel, Leeds. 
The grey headed old man was asked by a father and his 
son, a youth of about twenty, for slippers. John brought 
in two pairs. The pair which the young man was help- 
ing himself to, had heels, the other pair without heels 
he was about handing over to his father. Old John 
interfered, "No, sir, must not have 'em. For your 
" father, sir. John never gives young men slippers with 
" heels to. They would never stop in the house. Don't 
" you see that with slippers with no heels they can't go 
very far away. When any friend calls they can only go 
to the door. They don't always like such slippers at 
night, but they doesn't often find fault with them in 
" the morning, — John hates to see young men make fools 
" of 'emselves, shan't if I can help it" Poor good old 
Boots, you have departed from this scene, where, humble 
as was your mission, you did it well. — Peace to your 
memory. 






MARKET DATS IN MANUFACTURING TOWNS. 



BKADFOKD. 

Monday and Thursday are both market days at Bradford, 
on which the manufacturer of goods made in the 
neighbourhood hopes to make his sales and transact his 
business, but Thursday is by far the most important 
On this day, about noon, the same incessant activity is 
perceptible as at Huddersfield and Rochdale. Indeed 
the character of the goods and the extensive demand for 
them in foreign parts gives a greater degree of impor- 
tance to the market. By far the largest quantity of goods 
manufactured here are black and coloured merinoes, 
or, as they are called, since the art of using a cotton 
warp for a woollen one has been learned, Coburg and 
Orleans cloths. These, with moreens, alpacas, damasks, 
and mohair linings, may be considered the staple articles 
of manufacture, whilst checks and stripes for dresses, 
aprons, and a few other fancy articles, may be said to 
complete the individuality of the products of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

A stranger visiting the town on business would be 
struck with the towering appearance of the warehouses. 
Bricks and mortar may do in some manufacturing towns. 
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bat here fine stone edifices ai*e reai*ed, so important, that 
withont a greater insight into matters, he would suppose 
them to be the actual places of the manufacture ; but the 
majority are only the warehouses of the merchants, who 
purchase their goods from the humbler shops of the Hall, 
where the manufacturer stands on the market day. 
These goods, after a few transitions, first from the hands 
of the dyer and presser, and then from a maker-up, 
arrive at these storehouses, to be dispersed throughout 
most of the countries of the world. 

The dealers may be seen on the market days, calling 
first on one manufacturer and then on another, — from 
the manufacturer of merinoes to that of aprons — select- 
ing here and there what the demands of their foreign or 
home trade, orders by post or travellers, may require. 
Since the application of steam power to the ordinary 
fabrics of this market, our cheapness has caused many 
merchants firom Germany to settle in England. The rate 
of production has increased enormously, and the number 
of un-English names is, perhaps, not amongst the least 
noticeable things that strikes the eye. John Bull's art of 
distinguishing the useful from the useless serves him no 
less in this department of the woollen manufacture than 
in the cotton trade. France has for years produced an 
article so superior to our English fabrics, that the name 
alone of French merino gives it a respectable standing to 
any lady to whom it is introduced. The cashmere and 
merino yams of the French manufacturer baffled for a 
long time all our endeavours to equal them, and it was 
not until a prize of £300 was offered in 1830 by the 
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Board for Encouraging Manufactures in Scotland, that 
any perceptible improvements were made in our yams. 

Paisley had always been obliged, in her shawl manu- 
factures, to supply herself from France, and in all proba- 
bility would have continued to do so, had not this pre- 
mium stimulated the perseverance of a Captain Cochrane 
to penetrate into the secrets of this mode of spin- 
ning, the issue of which has been, that we are now fiiUy 
able to compete with any market in the world. But, as 
we have before named, John Bull likes quantity, if not 
better, quite as well as quality. For this reason his 
manufactures are made with a view to the wants of the 
many, k piece of Orleans cloth which shall be only 6d. 
a yard is of no less importance than a piece of French 
merino at 4s., provided he gets a profit by it and can sell 
sufficient to keep his force of steam engines fully 
employed. 

The exports in this branch to the various quarters 
of the globe are several millions of pieces annually, and 
not a few of them will find their way back to quarters 
jfrom whence the wool has been originally grown. Besides 
the wools of NorfoUc and Lincolnshire, the wools of the 
Alpaca and Vicuna, which have given names to certain 
classes of cloth, have come from the shores of South 
America to be spun and woven into cloth, after having 
been brought from the mountain regions of the Andes, 
where, from the large number of herds, killing super- 
sedes the shearing of them. The staple fleece of these 
animals is long and fine, of a brownish colour, soft, 
silky, and close in texture, and when woven into cloth 
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with other wools, frequently takes another shade in 
dying, giving to the pieces manufactared an effective 
appearance without additional cost. The covering of the 
Alpaca nmhrella, so much advertised as a substitute for 
silk, is made from this wool. 

Besides the production of the stufif goods of Bradford 
and its neighbourhood, Halifax is largely engaged in 
similar manufactures. Saturday is its market day. It has 
also its large hall in which business is transacted. But 
when Bochdale, Huddersfield, and Bradford have been 
named, little more of importance can be added. The 
general features of the market trade, no less than the 
market dinners, are the same. It is after the tolling of 
the Cloth Hall bell, when the heavier business trans- 
actions are passed, that the occupation of the dinner-hour 
exhibits the quiet, mirthful, self-satisfied air of the 
manufacturer to the most advantage. The politics, jests, 
jokes, and doings of times present and past, and com- 
ments on character, are then disposed of without acrimony 
or ill-feeling. There is, perhaps, discoverable at these 
market tables as much simplicity of manners as belongs 
to humanity — certainly a shade more dignity in the form 
divine is displayed than when a man is fitting his night- 
cap to his head and the extinguisher to his candle. But a 
kindly warmth of feeling exists to a greater extent than 
in many occupations. Let a friend make his appearance 
from a journey, he is sure of a genuine welcome. Should 
he be anxious to tell his doings and sayings, there are 
no less anxious hearers. " Would you believe it," said 
one of the most respectable of these worthies in our 
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hearing on one occasion, " After forty years had passed 
without my seeing J. T., my old schoolfellow, I met 
him in one of the crowded thoroughfares of London, 
and challenged him, though his appearance had nothing 
" remarkable in it. • Aye, it's you, is it ?' * Can it be pos- 
" sible ?' said he ; * how did you know me ? I should never 
" have known you.* * Why you are the same as I left you. 
''Your individuality is as marked as when you used 
" to pelt us with snow balls, or blow your peas at the 
'* strang)9rs passing us. You've a few gray hairs to mark 
" the toils and cares of life, and the wrinkles in your face 
seem more indented, but there they are, just in the 
same place as the old broad-grinning laugh used to be 
when you had played Molly a trick with her mop, or 
dropped into Miss Thompson's teapot, at the last tea 
party, a sausage, to enable the young lady to give to her 
" visitors a drop of double-refined sausage tea. All these 
" tricks marked you then ; I've never forgotten you.' 
" * Well, and what are you doing with yourself?* I now 
" enquired, and found that the few hundred pounds which 
" his father had given him to stock the fi&rm had been 
** rollicked away, till the farm had lost its stock and the 
*' land its crops ; that his shifts taught him to be more 
provident in ftiture; that his father's death and 
his own marriage with a lady of property had placed 
him among the country squires and the county magis- 
" trates — posts which nature had most fitted him for by 
" fitting him for nothing else." 

We are unable to say what were the deductions 
which resulted from this singular anecdote, as a glance at 
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our watch warned us that wc had no further time to spare 
if we meant to reach the destination we had proposed to 
attain that evening. 



TALES OF TRAYEL-No. 4. 



THE LOST PARCEL. 

How careless — ^what am I to do — can it be possibli 
exclaimed a well-dressed young man, a passenger by the 
London and North Western Railway at the Derby junc- 
tion, when he found, on quitting the carriage he had been 
occupying, that the blue bag, to which his attention was 
accidentally drawn, was short of a parcel which it had 
been the object of his journey to convey in safety to its 
destination. The other articles were as he had placed 
them — ^this alone was missing. 

The consternation of the young man may be con- 
ceived when it is said that the parcel contained deeds 
relating to a marriage dowr}*-, which was to be completed 

on his arrival at B Hall that evening; and the 

marriage was to take place two days afterwards. Every 
care had been taken for its safety. When and where he 
lost it was inexplicable. However, it was lost, and if 
possible it must be found. 

Leaving the stranger in pursuit of his parcel, it may 
be briefly named he was one of the articled clerks in 
the office of a respectable attorney. The object of the 
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journey being important, his employers had selected him 
from his known precision and accuracy to undertake it, 
and upon its completion, the Honourable Edward Jervis 
was to lead to the altar the daughter of George Hope, 
Esq., High Sheriff for the County. 

The acquaintance between Miss Alice Hope and 
Edward Jervis had commenced by accident. Whilst 
walking on the lawn fronting the Hall he noticed in the 
distance a young lady in the act of assisting a poor old 
woman to gather up a quantity of apples that she had the 
misfortune to drop from her basket. The road along 
which she passed was, from the recent rains, more than 
ordinarily difficult ; indeed this was not the first disaster 
the old woman had met with, for slipping a little on one 
side of the beaten path, she had lost her shoe, which 
leaving till she returned to find and replace, gave her 
withered appearance another touch of the singular. 

Edward Jervis thought this so good a trait in the 
character of a lady, that from mere curiosity he followed 
to take a closer view of her person. He had seen ladies 
— and very young ones — ^kind to the poor, but he had not 
noticed this feeling extend to the soiling of a pair of kid 
gloves ; and really, thought he, if this lady has at such a 
risk performed this act of kindness, she deserves a little 
more marked attention than the generality of her sex. 
Now, Jervis had been somewhat of a woman depreciator, 
and his suspicions went to such an extent that he seldom 
gave credit to the single ladies for a sincere thought, but 
strained every action as proceeding from some mercenary 
motive. This feeling had been carried so far that he still 
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continaed a single man — ^it is true on the right side of 
forty (hut every day as it passed made the assertion a 
little more qnestionable) — with a sufficient property to 
have commanded the attention of the fairest and most 
ambitious damsel in the county, by insuring a settlement 
as large as she could have time or whim to spend. But 
Jervis was resolved not to be imposed upon. 

When he did marry he would have kindness and 
sincerity, and judging the proof of this as a hopeless task, 
he had nearly determined upon remaining in a state of 
single blessedness. 

As the opportunity for a closer view increased, the 
appearance of the stranger more than realised his anticipa- 
tions. Certainly, said he to himself, she is well brought 
up — ^I am almost Quixotic enough to fan<^, when I find 
so many attractions united with such benevolence, that I 
have found a woman capable of proving kind and sincere. 
Her dress, too, what beautiful simplidly ! 

The lady passed. Jervis bowed. A slight blush 
was discernible. Her soiled kid gloves naturally enough, 
he thought, occasioned it. A minute or two passed, and 
he turned to take another look. Who can she be, he said 
to himself. A few enquiries discovered it was Miss Hope, 
the niece of the Vicar, who was at present on a visit to 
her uncle. 

Jervis had always a great esteem for the Vicar, and 
so had most of the parishioners. His was not preaching 
and no practice, for from the time he had had the living 
(which for some generations had been in the family of 
the Hopes,) he had always been consistency itself. No 
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pushing his rights to their utmost limits was his creed, 
rather suffer wrong than do wrong was his actuating 
spirit ; and if any man by reason of his good report 
deserved well of his neighbours, it was the good priest. 
At his presence cards and dice vanished — ^interesting and 
instructive conversation took their place. To his fatherly 
care and example much of the quiet, order, and neatness 
of the little village was owing. The cultivation of the 
small patches of ground before most of the cottages, 
which was the occupation of the spare minutes of the 
cottar's life, was owing to his encouragement. Jervis, as 
we have said, liked the Vicar, and generally received his 
lectures with humility; but the last Sunday's sermon 
had so annoyed him that he had not been near the 
Vicarage the whole week — a most unusual thing. 

The Vicar had said, ** Whilst he would have men to 
" use the good things of this world and not abuse them, 
" he would have the poor also to be admitted to their 
*' share of the eujoyments of life" — and the truth is, his 
sermon turned on the importance of wealthy men remem- 
bering that, as they could have a Sunday every day, they 
should secure to their servants at least one in a week — 
which, whilst excellent theory, was anything but the 
accustomed practice of Jervis. This it was that led him 
to give the cool shake of the hand and the cut for the 
week to the Vicar, and had certainly prevented his know- 
ledge of the arrival of Miss Hope. The Vicar knew his 
man. He knew he might be one to kick at hard blows, 
but he knew him also to be conscientious, with a dispo- 
sition that soon put spleen and ill-humour to flight In 
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fact, his good wishes for his friend's future interest 
induced him to preach such a sermon. To-morrow, 
thought Jervis, is Sunday ; I will give the Vicar a call, 
and I shall then see and judge of the merits of the niece 
for myself; and to the surprise of the good clergyman, 
his evening was spent at the vicarage. Often had he 
pressed on the young man the propriety of trying what a 
well-spent Sunday evening might do, and in the simplicity 
of his heart the good old man, in giving him credit for 
improved motives, overlooked, as the reader may under- 
stand, the real ohject of this visit The quiet, sedate 
hehaviour of the lady prevented Mr. Jervis from eliciting 
many of her sentiments. All she uttered, however, was 
with propriety and in strict accordance with his opinions. 
That evening determined him, if on further acquaintance 
Miss Alice proved really as estimable as his present 
impression led him to believe, he should try and press 
his suit in that manner by which he might obtain her 
hand. The three weeks Miss Alice spent with' her uncle 
only showed her in more advantageous colours. In the 
visits of the Vicar to his poor parishioners she attended 
him — and Jervis ascertained that it was her common 
habit, when at home, as an angel of mercy to visit the 
poor and relieve the distressed. In fact, he was daily 
confirmed in his opinion that she was just the lady 
calculated to make him happy, and before the conclusion 
of her visit an ordinary observer could have but little 
doubt she was become to him more than a common object 
of interest — and when her father, who came to fetch her 
home, remained a day or two, it might be shrewdly 
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guessed that something heyond mere gossip engaged 
their private intercourse. 

Mr. Hope was a gentleman of large property, having 
in early life succeeded to a considerable landed inheri- 
tance. With no little humour and gaiety in his dispo- 
sition, he was still imbued with sound principles and a 
natural quickness of perception, by which he had avoided 
those snares that too often, under the guise of friendship, 
designing men make use of to entrap the foolish and 
inexperienced. The father of an only child, no wonder 
that he looked with jealous eyes upon any young man 
whose semblance of love might only be the means 
employed in order to obtain wealth. He knew too well 
the worth of his Alice to part with her because of an 
eligible ofifer, except it were united to sincere and devoted 
admiration of her excellencies, and to this must be 
attributed the loss of the deed by which Jervis was to 
become possessed of the portion of his lady, and which 
had been consigned to the keeping of the young lawyer. 

Both these men of the world, the father and the 
lover, had had their suspicions that exercised no little 
influence on their conduct ; the only really una£fected 
party was the confiding object of their mutual affection, 
who, whilst anticipating the felicities of a married life 
with a devoted husband, sincerely regretted leaving the 
house of parents whose tender love was only equalled by 
their judicious care in her training. 

The day was appointed for the wedding, and the 
errand of the young clerk became necessary to complete 
the very important arrangements of money matters. 
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What was he to do — ^th^ parcel was of no little value 
— should he return or continue the journey. He had 
given notice to the collector of the railway company of his 
loss, and had urged the diligent attention of the parties 
hy a promised reward. There had been only one passen- 
ger in the coach with him, and he had gone through to 
London. Surely he could not be the man to commit the 
robbery. He had never lost sight of the blue bag. 
Altogether the affair was most unaccountable and myste- 
rious. Could the servants of the company have perpe- 
trated the theft? If so, which of them? The guard 
was the only man with whom he had come in direct 
communication, and with him only for a second or two. 
Well, the parcel was lost, what was to be done ? A few 
moments' deliberation, and he determined, as the more 
prudent course, to proceed and tell Mr. Jervis of the loss 
rather than return. Jervis heard the young man with 
patience, replied courteously, but suspiciously, that he 
was afraid this might delay the marriage, that it was 
absolutely necessary the parcel should be found, and he 
hoped tlie young man would use his utmost diligence to 
that effect. 

What were Jervis's precise feelings in the matter 
may be now learned. He wrote immediately to Mr. 
Hope, informing him of the loss, and hoped that he 
would not let it be the means of postponing the marriage ; 
that it would be the wisest course never to name the 
thing to Alice, as it might only be the means of making 
her uncomfortable ; that for his part money never had 
been his object ; that it was the company of the lady he 
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desired, and his happiness would be consummated were 
he only possessed of sufficient to insure the comforts of 
life which Miss Hope had ever enjoyed. 

Mr. Hope was well pleased with the letter of his 
intended son-in-law, and everything proceeded as it had 
been arranged. Many were the visitors assembled ; the 
morning was propitious ; the bustle of the attendants, as 
usual, great. One countenance alone seemed dull and not 
participating in the pleasure ; this was the young solicitor, 
who had been invited, to show that not the slightest 
suspicion of foul play on his part was entertained. 

The marriage ceremony over, and breakfast almost 
finished, Mr. Hope rose to drink the bridegroom's health. 
" You, Jervis, my son-in-law, I am proud of you ; you are 
'* the man that I desired for my daughter — a sincere man, 
" and a man who loves his wife for her qualities,' and not 
" for her «money is the man I esteem. My friends, I may 
tell you, Jervis has married my daughter without the 
prospect of dowry — I do not intend he shall suffer for 
this. The lost parcel is found. It was I who got it 
" stolen, only to try my man. He is gold himself, and 
" deserves all of us to drink his health in a bumper." 
The eyes of the young lawyer glistened with delight, and 
he anxiously listened to hear when and where it was lost, 
and how it was recovered. It needed but a moment's 
explanation. Mr. Hope continued, " during the prepa- 
" rations for the journey, the bag was left on the table. 
" Old grey-headed John, who stands yonder, was the man 
''who made the abstraction which has occasioned our 
" young friend all this trouble and anxiety. 
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NOTES OF A LITERARY LIFE. 



There ! our treat is ended — ^the best Mends must part — 
the pleasantest tale must have a close, — ^were our thoughts 
as we laid down the interesting volumes of Miss Mitford*s 
Becollections of a Literary Life. Now-a-days it is rare to 
find books good enough and interesting enough to 
read through. If the books are good, the style 
is generally just what unconsciously puts one napping. 
If they are interesting, it becomes a question whether it 
is the kind of interest that is needed, and which befits 
the condition of man. Lord of the material world, he too 
often forgets the responsibilities that he owes to his benig- 
nant Creator, and wastes his time and thoughts on the 
most washy, empty, and fiivolous things which by any 
possibility he can combine firom things created and made. 
Miss Mitford has rendered valuable service to the 
Anglo-Saxon race. She has brought out, in three volumes, 
as much of other people's matter, distinguished for 
excellence, as is to be found in any three books in our 
language, and just the kind of matter which would have 
passed away, now and then appearing in some public 
print, appropriated or forgotten as time and chance 
happens. 
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One of the earliest pieces of the first volume was 
that which so much interested us as to make us desire, 
even with limited leisure, to read all. The piece is from 
the pern of Thomas Noel. We suspect that the poetry 
is but little known to the young people of this gen- 
eration. This piece to which we allude is taken from 
his ''Ehymes and Eoundelays/' and is somewhat cele- 
brated. It is known as the Pauper's Drive. These 
powerful lines, along with another poem, pleased Miss 
Mitford so much that she gives them, to display the 
" variety of his talent." They strikingly show a good 
heart, with no little power of satire. We give two or 
three verses : 

THE PAUPER'S DRIVE. 

There's a grim one-horse hearse in a jolly round trot ; 
To the churchyard a pauper is going, I wot ; 
The road it is rough, and the hearse has no springs, 
And hark to the dirge that the sad driver sings : — 

Rattle his bones over the stones ; 

He's only a pauper, whom nobody owns. 

Oh, where are the mourners ? Alas ! there are none ; 
He has left not a gap in the world now he's gone ; 
Not a tear in the eye of child, woman, or man ; — 
To the grave with his carcase as fast as yon can. 

Rattle his bones over the stones ; 

He's only a pauper, whom nobody owns. 



But a trace to this strain 1 for my soid it is sad 
To think that a heart, in humanity clad, 
Should make, like the bmtes, such a desolate end. 
And depart from the light without leaving a Mend. 

Bear softly his bones over the stones : 

Though a pauper, he's one whom his Maker yet owns. 
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Wliat Miss Mitford has here and there said of her- 
self, some might think had too much of the *' Ego " in it 
We do not think so, for we have learned no little that is 
interesting as to her early parentage. The unfortunate 
hahit of gamhling, which led to the ruin of her father, 
the despondency of her mother, the dismal retreat from 
a house hroken up, the singular recovery of property 
hy a lottery ticket, the suhsequent loss of a large sum 
hy a similar career of infatuated madness, is all told 
so sweetly, so charmingly as to make one feel a loving 
heart towards the authoress. Then the smack of 
repartee, almost as though you had her presence 
tete-d-tetey is so naively introduced as to make 
you think how naturally she has spoken. Old Maid 
Pynchon, opening a shop in the novel of "Nathaniel 
" Hawthorne's House with the Seven Gahles,*' is made 
the hase of a good natured apostrophe on old maids. 
" I had once," says she, a " fancy to set up a shop 
"myself. * * * Ah, I have a strong fellow-feeling 
" for that poor Hephzibah, a decayed gentlewoman, elderly, 
" ugly, awkward, near-sighted, cross ! I have a deep 
"sympathy with old maid Pynchon, as she appears on 
"the morning of the great trial." This sympathy is 
most natural in everything but the ugliness, for judging 
by her portrait, (affixed to her volume,) taken in 1863, 
(though her years, she tells us, are over their summer,) 
she has never been very deficient in those familiar graces 
which make ladies attractive in the eyes of the gentlemen. 
We suspect such a portrait has a secret history, that we 
have to learn. Terrific undertakings as blue stockings 
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are, to a gentleman in search of a wife, surely the 
amiability of Miss Mitford would have prevented any 
cold perspirations damping love on this account. 

This work has already gone through a first edition. 
A second is called for, and we shall not be surprised to 
find that it becomes a standard work. It may not be 
amiss to bring some other of its extracts before our 
readers, that they may know the kind of work it is, 
so that they may be able all the better to waylay it 
should they find it in their rambles. The words of the 
authoress in her preface tell us, that " It is an attempt 
<<to make others relish a few favourite vn*iters as 
"heartily as I have relished them myself." On all 
hands it will be admitted that the judgment of Miss 
Mitford of such things is likely to be good. There- 
fore, as a cicerone only, we could not do better than 
put ourselves under her guidance. You have only to 
imagine chit-chat written down in a sensible, well-bred, 
lady-like style, and you have the kind of work that she 
has written. But description without reading will not do. 
The connecting links between one eminent author and 
another, which is the distinguishing feature of the book, 
display the talent and skill of the authoress. She has 
along with the illustrious names remarkably entwined 
incident and description — history — scenery — ^houses — 
society — and herself and Mends; so much so that the 
volumes really must be read entire. 

Miss Mitford's wrath at these days of abridgment is 
great. We may pay her a compliment : great abridgers as 
we are, we never wish to see these volumes abridged, but 
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are quite willing to pay the homage of one of her ad- 
mirers, when he says, ** I shall always^ reverence Miss 
'* Mitford. She fills a complete gap in onr literature. 
*' Her pictures of country life are so artless, so pure, so 
" unamhitious, that she will be an admired writer when 
'* most of the more ambitious authoresses of our day 
" have perished." 

As may be readily supposed, from what we have 
named, the table of contents brings in view the names of 
a number of miscellaneous poets and prose writers, 
orators and dramatists of past and present times. The 
first of these writers with whom we propose to deal 
is Thomas Holcroft, the literary stable-boy. 

Of the parentage of this boy. Miss "Mitford gives us 
a brief extract written by himself, which we now con- 
dense. 

Holcroft tells us, that his father was a vagrant sort 
of a person, a shoemaker, of an unsteady disposition, 
rambling over the country, sometimes buying rags, some- 
times selling hardware, dealing in buttons and basins, 
the productions of Birmingham or the Potteries ; taking 
up a trade, as he fancied he could best secure a living. 
Holcroft, even with such a father, was a good son. So 
soon as he had mastered a position in the world, he 
maintained his father to his death. That he did rise in 
the world is indeed wonderful. He has a good memory ; 
his father stimulates it with an occasional halfpenny. Once 
in three days he mastered " Chevy Chase." This was when 
he was about nine years old. It is at this period that he 
commences his career as a stable-boy at Newmarket 
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By his bravery he gets called by his master a " fine lad." 
To be so called he tells us was indeed a triumph. His 
craving for knowledge becomes so intense that at sixteen 
he starts off to London. His life is now one of trial and 
disappointment : he teaches an evening school, but only 
secures one pupil, and so has to live on buttermilk and 
potatoes for three months. To mend this condition of 
things he tries authorship and marrying. As would be 
expected, they do not mend the condition of things con- 
siderably, so he applies to Foote for an engagement on 
the stage. Foote does not discourage the young beginner, 
but tells him not to consider all excellence to lie in the 
lungs. Foote reads the piece after he has heard Holcroft 
repeat it. Holcroft is delighted with the force and ease and 
propriety of the diction of the great actor. Seven years 
Holcroft is a luckless player, without money and nearly 
without bread. Yet he rises, and as an author is employed 
by the booksellers to write of the riots of 1780. His novels 
succeed; so do his plays. He becomes celebrated for 
his versions of French and German authors. We learn that 
his power of piquant translation was as great as his memory. 
It is said that on one occasion, by his memory, he secured 
six hundred pounds. Beaumarchais* play of " Figaro " was 
all the rage in Paris. Once in England, and translated, 
it must make the fortune of any theatre. But the comedy 
was unpublished. Holcroft goes to Paris, attends each 
performance for a week, and brings out the play complete 
and effective. Under the name of the " Follies of a Day" 
it was most successful. This was the brightest period of 
Holcroft's life, for soon after his only son, inclined from 
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childhood to ramble, runs away from home. He is followed 
by his father to the ship ; unable to bear the presence of 
his parent, the lad shoots himself. This sad event is a 
cloud on the future life of Holcroft. As though he had not 
sufficient misery, he is indicted for high treason. In the 
days of the French revolution such a thing was not wonder- 
ful, though now to us it is strange indeed. Holcroft's views 
were of the most peaceful character. Miss Mitford says 
that " He was a sort of natural Quaker," whose dreams 
were of human perfection in wisdom ; a man who looked 
on war as hateful, and injustice as unnatural. Yet he 
is brought to trial, along with Home Tooke, and several 
othei's. The first tried was acquitted, so the others were 
discharged. Holcroft, however, finds his own country 
unsafe, and he leaves England for Hamburg ; soon after 
he locates himself in France. Miss Mitford gives extracts 
of some of his pieces composed whilst in that country. 
His poem of " Gaffer Gray " is singularly expressive of a 
lone old man's condition : 

" Ho I why dost fhou sMver and shake, 

Gaffer Gray ? 
And why dost thy nose look so blue? " 
" 'Tis the weather that's cold, 
*Tis I'm grown very old, 
And my doublet is not very new, 
Well-a-day." 

" Then line thy worn doublet with ale. 

Gaffer Gray ; 
And warm thy old heart with a glass." 
** Nay, but credit I've none. 
And my money's all gone ; 
Then say how may that come to pass ? 
Well-a-day I " 
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The old man is made in the song to apply to the 
jolly priest's door," but he " ne*er gives a mite to the 
poor." He is next told to ask a lawyer, but Gaffer 
Gray says, 

" He will fasten his locks, 
And will threaten the stocks, 
Should he ever more find me in ¥rant." 

And in an evil case his poor friend had to tell him, 

" My keg is but low, I confess, 

Gaflfer Gray. 
What, then ? While it lasts, man, we'll live." 
" The poor man alone, 
When he hears the poor moan. 
Of his morsel a morsel will give, 
Well-a-day." 

Miss Mitford we quote as to the conclusion of the 
life of Thomas Holcroft. ** This author, so gifted, so 
" various, one of the most remarkable of self-educated 
" men, died in London on the 3rd of March, 1809, after 
" a long and painful illness, at the age of sixty-three ; 
*' I fear poor." 

Old Abraham Cowley, whose prose essays have been 
rarely excelled, is another of the literary characters whose 
works Miss Mitford discusses. John Clare, the poor 
lunatic poet, is also kindly dealt with by her pen. 

Miss Mitford gives two or three charades 
from the pen of Praed. Some will remember having 
seen, years back, the writings of this gifted author in 
the Penny Magazine. We also get told who was the 
author of the famous enigma on the letter H. " 'Twas in 
heaven pronounced, and 'twas muttered in hell," &c. 
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Bjrron has often had the credit of it It now appears 
to be the production of Catherine Fanshawe. 
• Of Catherine Fanshawe Miss Mitford speaks very 
highly, and tells us that, " I have a theory that the very 
"highest talent keeps good company." Miss Mitford 
thinks Miss Fanshawe a good illustration of its truth, 
and tells us that this gifted woman was dazzling and 
charming amidst the great literary London circle of her 
day. She mentions some of this circle. We cannot 
refrain from naming the greater portion of them. Scott, 
Southey, Moore, Miss Edgeworth, Madame D'Arblay, 
Wordsworth, Crabbe, Mrs. Siddons, Sir Jas. Mackintosh, 
Sydney Smith, Campbell. Why we name them is that 
they mark a literary epoch as much as the association 
of Johnson, Piozzi, Burke, Goldsmith, Beynolds, and 
Bozzy did. One cannot but wish that they had amongst 
them a Bozzy to have delighted our ears, and enriched our 
literary stores by his similar simple and truthfiil pictures. 
We are also pleasantly told of Miss Mitford's 
acquaintanceship with the Brownings, whilst visiting 
Sergeant Talfourd. Wordsworth and Landor were there 
to dine, and a very pleasant meeting they seem to have 
had. After dinner they visit the theatre, to see Talfourd's 
" Ion." The supper afterwards seems to have been a 
jolly affair. 

Miss Mitford, not content with English literature, 
thinks, that as .our Anglo-Saxon cousins across the Atlantic 
have so well proved their kindred to us, it is desirable 
to devote a few pages to their productions. She says : 
" Of such prose writers as Channing, Norton, Prescott, 
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"Ware, Cooper, and Washington Irving, * * * any 
"countiy might be proud; but one want they had, 
» » * "the want of a great poet." Miss Mitford, 
thinks that want now satisfied, and so ^ves a selection 
from the poet Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

She writes : — " The shorter poems are enough. 
I would fain have enriched my pages with the 
* Excelsior * and the * Psalm of Life,' but they have been 
long enough printed to have found their way to many 
" hearts and hearths." Miss Mitford then gives two or 
three quotations from his later works. Being great 
admirers of some of Longfellow's poems, we give the 
following verses as striking : 

THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 

L'6ternit6 est one pendnle, dont le balanoier dit et redit sans oesse oes deux 
mots seolement dans le silence des tombeanx : — ^Toiyoars— jamais ! Jamais, 
toTUOiini !— Jacques Bbidainb. 

Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country seat 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw; 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all — 

" Forever — ^neverl 
Never — forever ! " 

Half way up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands, 
From its case of massive oak, 
Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alas I 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass — 

" Forever — never I 
Never — ^forever ! " 
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Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful tune, unchanged it has stood, 
As if, like God, it all things saw. 
It cabnly repeats those words of awe — 

" Forever — ^never I 
Never — ^forever ! " 

In that mansion used to be 
Freehearted Hospitality : 
His great fires up the chimney roared ; 
The stranger feasted at his board ; 
But, like the skeleton at the feast, 
That warning timepiece never ceased — 

** Forever — ^never I 
Never — ^forever I " 

There groups of merry children played. 
There youths and maidens dreaming strayed. 
O precious hours t O golden prime. 
And affluence of love and time I 
Even as a miser counts his gold. 
Those hours the ancient timepiece told, 
* * Forever — never 1 
Never — forever 1 " 

From that chamber, clothed in white. 
The bride came forth on her wedding night 1 
There, in that silent room below 
Thd dead lay in his shroud of snow t 
And in the hush that followed the prayer, 
Was heard the old clock on the stair, 

" Forever — ^never ! 
Never — forever ! " 

All are scattered now and fled. 
Some are married, some are dead ; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 
Ah ! when shall they all meet again 
As in the days long since gone by ? 
The ancient timepiece makes reply, — 

" Forever — ^never ! 
Never — forever I " 
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Never here, forever there. 
Where all parting, pain, and care, 
And death and time shall disappear, — 
Forever there, but never here I 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly, — 

" Forever — never 1 
Never — ^forever 1 " 



Thus we see Miss Mitford has dealt with many modem 
as well as old writers, whose works have heen in the 
hands of extractors a long time. The excellent taste of 
Miss Mitford has enahled her to illustrate the character, 
the style, and the heart and intellect of the men whose 
works she discusses with much ahility. Her chapter on 
the autohiography of dramatic authors is one of the most 
interesting in the hook. She most delightfully tells us 
how her father for years tried to make her musical hut 
without success. Masters, English or French, — Theodore 
Hook's father was one of them, — ^were alike useless. 
Perhaps it might he that she had no taste for the piano, 
but had for the harp. So the harp is tried. The 
honest confession of her school days makes her singularly 
interesting. She is put to practise the harp in a room to 
herself. Instead of practising she reads the French 
dramatists. When the dramas of Voltaire are finished 
she takes up Moliere. She is in raptures with him. She 
comes to a certain passage and is absorbed, music, harp, 
time and place are forgotten. She laughs till she cries. 
The door of the apartment is opened and her master 
enters. He happens to be good-natured, and as a 
Frenchman, adores the productions of French genius. 
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Accordingly, what he said to her by way of reproof is 
more of a compliment than a rebuke. 

This is the inti'oduction of Miss Mitford to the 
drama, and she tells us that she has since read every- 
thing, " from the grand tragedy of the Greeks (perhaps, 
'* next to Shakspeare and Moliere, the finest drama that 

exists) down to Claudie, the charming French Pastoral, 

which fell in my way last month." 

Oolley Cibber is made to yield a little information as 
to Charles 11. '' Even his indolent amusement of playing 
''with the dogs and feeding his ducks in St. James's 
" Park, which I have seen him do," says Cibber, " made 
" the common people adore him." Cumberland is also 
made to tell us about the acting of Garrick. Quin rolled 
out his heroics with dignified indifference. Mrs. Cibber, 
in a high pitch sang, or rather recited harmoniously, 
" but when little Garrick, then young, and light and alive 
" in every muscle, and in every feature, came bounding on 
'' the stage, it seemed as if a whole century had been 
'' swept over in the space of a single scene ; old things 
"were done away, and a new order at once brought 
'' forward bright and luminous, and clearly destined to 
*' dispel the barbarism and bigotry of a tasteless s^e, too 
''long attached to the illusions of imposing declama- 
"tion." Cumberland wrote the following, which Miss 
Mitford gives as lines of great merit. 

AFFECTATION. 

Why, Affectation, why this mock grimace ? 
Gk>, siUy thing, and hide that simpering face I 
Thy lisping prattle, and thy mincing gait, 
All thy false mimic fooleries I hate ; 
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For thou art Folly's counterfeit, and she 
Who is right foolish ; hath the better plea. 
Nature's true idiot I prefer to thee. 

Why that soft languish ? Why that drawling tone ? 
Art sick? art sleepy ?— Get thee hence : begone 1 
I laugh at all those pretty baby tears, 
Those flutterings, faintings, and unreal fears. 

Can they deceive us f Can such mummeries move. 
Touch us with pity, or inspire with love ? 
No, Affectation, vain is all thy art ; 
Those eyes may wander over every part. 
They'll never find their passage to the heart. 

To a great number of these living authors, Miss 
Mitford applies the endearing epithet of friend. We sup- 
pose none would feel themselves the less honoured by 
this appellation from Miss Mitford, and that it has not 
been from vanity that the term has been so frequently 
used. If it has not been so, and there is really truth in the 
expression of friend, she is, perhaps, one of the favoured 
few who can speak of being a binding link to such a galaxy 
of talent, possessing so many diversified tastes. With 
the exception of her belief in ghosts, and a remark about 
Penn, we do not know anything we would have altered. 
Nobody would be the better for believing in ghosts. If 
she should be right nobody has been so much harmed 
by them, as frightened, and few need fear meeting anything 
worse than themselves in the dark. Therefore why 
deliver over the children of the nursery to the dominion 
of this horrible superstition, which so much masters them 
that the little ones need candles when they lie in bed just 
because they are afraid of the dark myths, shrouded spec- 
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tres, &c. But Miss Mitford is wrong, for her ghost story 
is, as usual, only a hearsay ; that '< Professor Longfellow, 
chancing to look out of his window one starlight night, 
saw the figure of Washington, tall, erect, and cock-hatted, 
riding slowly hefore the house : after a time or two, 
" neither horse nor rider were seen nor heard of any 
" more." 

As to Penn, Miss Mitford helieves that he was a good 
kind of man, " who must be admitted to have his merits." 
Why, then, hurl a blow at virtue, by telling us that " He 
was puffed up with vanity, as your professors of 
humanity seldom fail to be." Miss Mitford does not 
want telling that vanity belongs to the character of other 
classes quite as much as to humanity professors. For 
our part, we would willingly forgive the vanity to have 
a few more such professors. 

Penn, if he were not a great man, was one of that 
unyielding stuff to which every Englishman has to give 
praise. Men of his stamp have saved the liberties of 
our country as much as its warriors. Penn had courage 
to express his own opinions, and what he did express we 
believe he thought to be truth. This is vastly better 
than a boat load of polite fiddle-faddle which you never 
can depend on, or know whether it is sincere or not. The 
very reason we like Penn is that we believe him sincere, 
and it is this unmistakeable iaculty of the writings of 
Miss Mitford that makes her the attractive writer she 
is to us. 

Poetry greatly preponderates in her selections. 
This may be objectionable to the numerous class of 
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prose readers. We may, however, say that the poetry 
selected is perhaps of that quality which no modem 
selection has as yet surpassed. Being the hest — and the 
best being the clearest — ^it is as well suited to the prose 
iieader as any which could be selected to improve 
bis taste, cultivate his sympathies, and kindle in his 
heart the love to humanity. Aspirations like these ennoble 
man as much as any one principle in his nature that can be 
developed. As to her prose writings and selections they are 
what every one may be pleased with. Who can read the 
story Miss Mitford has told about the cheesemonger's 
daughter Betsy, at a fashionable boarding-school, with- 
out being touched with sympathy? No boy nor girl 
likes to be sent to Coventry. To Betsy, it appears, that 
this was no punishment, as she was no talker. How she 
reciprocated the kind looks of the French governess is 
seen best in the charming incident of her father bringing 
a purse to the school for the teacher that had been so 
kind to his daughter. The sum was large enough to 
enable tlie young Frenchwoman to feel that she had no 
excuse for remaining in England longer than she pleased 
away from her parents, whom she maintained. This is 
simply and beautifully told. 

We regret that we must now conclude, still leaving 
untouched a rich mine of pleasurable associations. 
Walter Savage Landor, Lord Cochrane, Leigh Hunt, 
Percy B. Shelley, William Cobbett, and Daniel Webster, 
are all admirable sketches on which we should like to 
dilate ; but space and time fail us. 

Farewell, Miss Mitford, may you, your little dog 
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Fanchon, and your shepherd's crook of a stick, remain 
for many a long day as companions, and may you have 
as little trouble in getting into your pony phaeton as 
when you became struck with the meritorious character 
of your gipsy friend in your own pretty green lane, and 
so *' purchased a pair of light baskets at about double 

the price at which they might be bought at the dearest 

shop in the good town of Belford Begis." 






MARKET DATS IN MANUFACTUfiING TOWNS. 



COVENTRY. 

This fine old town, with its three beautiful spires, known 
so much for the manufacture of ribbons, has for its 
market days Friday and Saturday. On these days may be 
seen buyers from the large London and country houses, 
such as Messrs. Morrison, Dillon and Co., Leafs, Paw- 
sons, Campbell, Potters, Chamberlains, Dawbams, &c., 
&c., threading their way through the various streets in 
which the warehouses of the principal manufacturers hold 
their stocks of ribbons, for to buy all the newest and 
most fashionable goods which they can find. Friday is 
a busy day indeed with these manufacturers. The pro- 
duction of seventeen or eighteen thousand looms have to 
be attended to. The whole occupation of a week seems 
to be required to be condensed into the few business hours 
of this day. The salesmen have comparatively little to 
employ themselves during the other days, but on this day 
all the powers of mind and body that they possess, are 
wanted to display the various styles of goods stowed 
away in the numerous drawers of their establishments. 
After the ribbons are so displayed to one customer, and 
some sold to him, the remainder have to be placed away 
for some other buyer to come, look round, and select 
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So soon as the purchases are made, the ribbons are sent 
to be dressed and wound up ready for carriage to their 
destination. It is quite surprising how great is the im- 
provement in the appearance of the ribbon when it has 
been rightly and properly finished. It is this that osoally 
makes it so attractive to the lady purchasers. But 
with all our skill, labour, and machineiy, we cannot 
surpass our French neighbours. Their skill of coloring 
and combining effects in their pattams, have giv^i them 
a wide superiority over our English productions. Coventry 
managed, formerly, to produce a coarse, heavy, and cheap 
description of ribbon. 

The ladies-win doubtless recollect them as the days 
of wide gauze ribbons, once considered the only fashion- 
able article ; but, such is the changing form of this deity 
of modem worship, that it is impossible to calculate how 
long the wide may supersede the narrow, or the narrow 
again take the lead amongst the votaries of fashion. The 
latter for the present triumphs, and, as the same liberal- 
ity is exercised in the purchase, it gives an impetus to 
the employment of better workmanship. A ribbon of 6d. 
per yard was formerly expected to be so wide that there 
was no danger of the ordinary Coventry manufacturer 
being cut out; for, whilst quantity only was the con- 
sideration for money^ the production of John Bull stood 
unrivalled; but now the scene is dhanged — ^whilst fashion 
is demanding quality rather than quantity, the superior- 
ity of our French neighbours is acknowledged. In this, 
as in most branches of commerce where elegance and 
taste are required, we yield the palm to them. 
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Jost at the time of the alteration, when the broader 
ribbons of Coventry were getting displaced by the 
narrower manufacture of France, we were on our way to 
inspect those famous factories situated some little distance 
&OWL. Lyons, the greatest seat of silk manufacturing in 
the world. A railway of about thirty or forty miles long 
brings the traveller to St. Etienne, as dirty and smoky a 
place as any to be found in England, and, like many of 
it3 towns, it is situated on a coal-field, which enables it to 
eftrry on its manufacture to a greater extent than any 
other town in France. The chief business consists in the 
ssaking of knives, locks, and the one of all others to be 
deprecated — fire-arms, which we are willing to believe, will 
some day become the objects of universal detestation. St. 
Etienne is, however, much more known to our country* 
man as the place where the most beautiful ribbons are 
produced. Her fame in this branch of manufacture is as 
62ctended as that of Lyons for the production of broad silks. 
The same singular fact exists in France as in England. 
The manu&ctures of Lyons are of an entirely distinct 
branch to that of St. Etienne. Whilst Coventry, and the 
neighbourhood, is busily employed in making ribbons, 
Hinckley, only a few miles distant, is fully occupied with 
the stocking-trade ; neither in the slightest degree inter- 
feres with the other. Nottingham produces cotton hosiery 
in great abundance, whilst Leicester and Loughbro' are 
considered the great marts for worsted. Leicester also 
produces woollen gloves of better value than Nottingham, 
whilst Nottingham excels Leicester in cotton gloves. So 
remarkably do these manufactures approach each other 
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without interfering in the distinctive occupation of those 
employed to make them. 

The ribbons of St. Etienne, like those of Coventry, 
find their way to all civilized countries. America, 
Australia, and the Colonies, draw largely from these 
sources of manufacture. 

Whilst looking at the heaps of manufactured goods 
almost ready for delivery in one warehouse, our attention 
was directed to the huge baskets in preparation for pack- 
ing and sending away to distant parts of the globe. Most 
of the manufacturers, like the artificial flower makers in 
Paris, live in the lower part of their building whilst the 
upper stories are devoted to warping and weaving these 
ribbons. The entrance to these buildings is not very dis- 
similar to the construction of the flats of the Glasgow 
warehouses. Large stone staircases are so constructed 
as to be nothing more than common streets of entrance 
to the different stories. By these entrances the 
weavers find ingress and egress. To learn the habits 
of a people accurately, we know of no association so 
likely to insure it as that of intercourse produced by 
trade. Our credentials gave us a most pleasing footing 
of introduction, for, not only did we see the usual outward 
marks of business, but also the features of private life. 

Our young friend who accompanied us gave himsdf 
no little trouble to secure being shown the various 
descriptions and styles of the goods. Boxes of patterns 
are to be found in the counting room of each manufacturer. 
These patterns are the only stock you really see undis- 
posed of; for, unlike the manufacturers of Coventry, who. 
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we have said before, have their ribbons ready for sale, no 
stock of manufactured goods is kept. K you wish to 
order, you select your patterns and the various colourings 
you wish them to be of, and sixty or seventy pieces are 
put in the loom all of this pattern, varied at intervals 
of eighteen to thirty-six yards with the diflferent coloured 
wefts required. These goods, having a specified time for 
delivery to the agent employed to ship them, are neverthe- 
less sometimes delayed by this mode of keeping the stock, 
so long as to remain on the hands of the manufacturer, 
and afterwards get sold at a greatly reduced price. 

During our absence from home we had enjoyed all 
the fruits of the season — pines, apricots, and peaches. We' 
had seen an abundant harvest gathered in, whilst some 
weeks must elapse before ours would be ready. In such 
summer weather as this we availed ourselves of the kind 
invitation of our friend to accompany him to his country 
residence in the neighbourhood of Lyons. He had ac- 
quired so great proficiency in the English language that 
we might have taken him for a countryman of our own ; 
but still our associations were so much French, that we 
never for a moment forgot that we were in a foreign land — 
the polished oaken floor, the tall mantelpiece, the large 
sofa-like beds, the style of music which the daughter of our 
host sang, accompanying herself on the piano — all were 
foreign. Then the conversation, when we separated firom 
the ladies, left an impression so vivid of this visit as 
never to be eflfaced. In speaking of his occupation on 
the Sabbath, my friend said, "You, what do you do? I 
" play at this when I get up," throwing some small coins 
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into the holes of a perforated table ; '' I do not rise till 
**my \7ife has done all the worship at her church for 
*' herself and me, that is wanted for the day. She leaves 
" at six in the morning, and when she returns, I take my 
"coffee, then we walk, we sing, and enjoy ourselves. 

Now what do you do in England ? I tell you what you 

do — sing sacred music, get beastly drunk, roll under 
" the table, and be carried to bed." A few words showed 
my Mend I was a little more sober in my turn of mind, 
when he asked me what I really did. When naming to 
him the usual course the thoughtful pursued in England 
-—of their scruples of conscience— of the word of God — 
of the duties to be fulfilled on the Sabbath — of the Sun- 
day schools — of the character of Christ — of his commu- 
nion — then only did I feel the force of the remark of 
Perrier (who succeeded La Fayette as Prime Minister to 
Louis Philippe,) when on his bed of death he exclaimed 
with great emphasis and fervour, " La France doit avoir 
une religion!*' "France must have religion." And I 
have but little doubt that the scepticism of France, having 
pervaded its whole social polity, has been the occasion of 
its bloody anarchy and despotism. I was informed that 
there were millions, kind and sensible as my warm-hearted 
host — ^who had no heart, no thought, no foundation on 
which to build their expectations of a future life. 

" Those beautiful stories," said he, " of Isaac, they •* 

suit a fiather to tell his children that they may obey, but 

what are they to me ? " 

So much for our enquiries after the manu&ctore of 
ribbons. 
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GOLD FINDING. 



When the question of the great advances in most kin^s 
of manufacture is considered, I cannot help thinking that 
some historian, a hundred years hence, will find out what 
we are passing unperceived; — that the gold now discovered 
has heen a sensible cause of our apparent prosperity, and 
the certain cause of the advance in prices of most kinds 
of manufacture. And, what will appear still more 
singular is, that this plentiful supply of gold, whilst 
apparently raising the prices of all commodities, will 
have had the effect of teaching the people generally, 
economy. Deamess is looked upon so much as the effect 
of scarcity, and scarcity is so much the time for teaching 
economy, that the consequence of the very plentiful supply 
of gold not being understood has been in effect teaching 
the nation at large that they have no business to be waste- 
fiol and extravagant. I point out this operation on charac- 
ter by the growing cheapness of gold, that we may for the 
'moment be the better able to see what would be the 
opposite condition of things. The scarcity of gold, by 
apparently cheapening goods, would have as much the 
tendency to lead to prodigality and extravagance as the 
deamess of goods has induced economy. But, parsing 
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on to our question generally, we will only remark that it 
is surprising how soon one can get into the region of 
paradox when discussing questions of currency, as con- 
nected with the principles of political economy. 

First of all, I think that it will he granted the 
cheaper gold is the dearer are other goods in relation to 
it, so long as their production is on the ordinary scale of 
uniformity. But I may he told that gold has not altered 
from its standard price. This, I allow, is quite true, 
hut, nevertheless, a fallacy when used to explain this 
matter. Gold has not altered its value when compared 
with gold itself; hut with everything else it has. 

Thus, if I huy an ounce of gold, I huy it hy the 
value of gold, it is quoted in gold currency, and I certainly 
do not detect any difference in its value. But if I will use 
my reason in the same manner ahout gold as I do ahout 
anything else, I must know that supply affects demand. 
But, say ohjectors to this theory, Australia at present has 
taken off all the surplus gold herself. The currency sent 
to her amounts to more than or as much as the gold 
she has sent to us. There can he no surplus. True again, 
hut nevertheless fallacious. The cargo of gold sovereigns, 
when in Australia, sells for little more than dSS. 17s. lO^d. 
per ounce, hut does a cargo of manufactures from England 
sell for no advance? No ; a large profit over all 
expenses of transit is made hy the very goods carried 
in the same ship to this point of destination, which it will 
he diflScult to discover is the case with the gold currency. 
Hence, as gold is cheaper there than anywhere else, 
the wisest thing that our Government can do is to coin 
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their gold and return it as fast as possible. Its effect will be 
to neutralize in part the greater advance of prices of our 
other commodities. 

That gold is cheaper is readily enough to be seen 
from the consideration that all labour put to procuring 
it must, by increasing the stock of it, make it relatively 
cheaper. The limit of cheapness is the limit of the 
existence of labour. Let the labour only become unre- 
munerative, and it ceases producing to so great an 
extent, that prices are again in a condition for going 
upwards. Every one knows the rush of emigration 
provided cheap and abundant labour abroad, making it 
somewhat dearer and scarcer at home. 

Had war taken off our population by death instead of 
emigration after this gold, we might still have had in 
England scarcity of labour, as at the present time some 
districts experience. But this scarcity would not have 
been felt to the extent that it is now felt, nor, indeed, 
have existed in the same ratio as that produced by emi- 
gration ; for this simple reason, these emigrants for some 
considerable time require supporting, and so draw from 
our stocks of capital and labour at home, goods for 
their maintenance, which is not the case where death 
thins the ranks. The rise, therefore, in the price of 
labour is likely to be very considerable for some time, till 
the world has accumulated gold for her exigencies and 
substituted profitable employment for those now en- 
gaged in seeking it. When I say profitable, I mean when 
men shall be tillers of the earth, hewers of wood, drawers 
of water, and manufacturers of the necessities of life. 
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For in trath the situation of these gold finders is neither 
more nor less than a quantity of gentlemen supported 
at the world's expense — ^maintained, clothed, fed, and 
lodged just for that which, by its very abundance and 
easy means of finding, will cease to be of value only as 
it is usefiil to the wants of men, whether in the arts, 
sciences, or refinements of life. 

Our labour, then, is dearer in some departments of 
business, and will tend in all to be higher in price, from 
these two-fold causes, a demand at home and a demand 
abroad. 

Our hope is that deficient remunerative employment 
is ceasing, that misery, bursting her bonds, is passing her 
chrysalis state, and becoming the growth of another 
phase of society. What that may be requires no little 
consideration to foretell. 



GOLD AND LABOUR. 



In my remarks on gold finding I showed how the gold 
and lahour market had been deranged by labour going 
in quest of gold, and which, being found in abundance, 
secured to the merchant in England a large profit on the 
sales of merchandise. It will be remembered that this 
merchandise had secured a profit by gold, which here 
in England was ostensibly worth so high a price as 
£S 17s. lO^d. ; but let this price of gold be measured by 
the goods (less an ordinary and an accustomed profit 
added to them) in Australia, and it will be seen not to 
be worth so much by at least 25 per cent. Supposing, 
then, these good round gains made by our merchant, as 
is reasonable to conclude from such transactions, were 
to whet his appetite for more, how does he proceed? 
By trying to buy as much as he can at the prices he for- 
merly paid for goods, and sending them by as low freighted 
vessels as he can procure. But he finds the manufac- 
turing markets so engaged by the full employment of 
the diminished labour left after emigration, that to 
secure their produce he must pay an advance in prices. 
It is the same for vessels. In order to secure his freights, 
he has to pay higher. He still calculates that he can 
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secnre a profit, and, therefore, consents to pay the prices 
of the manufacturer. This consent runs down not only 
from merchant to manufacturer, hut from manufacturer 
through all ranks of consumers to the lahourer. Accord- 
ingly, all departments of commerce are at this time 
influenced hy the proceedings of the Australian shipper. 
A few classes, however, are unahle to realise any advance, 
such classes as the liheral professions of law, divinity, and 
physic, which seem to he the last likely to he so much in 
request as to cause a strike for higher prices. 

I think it is a remarkahle fact that a greater influ- 
ence has not heen felt hy still larger advances in the 
price of manufactures from the quantity of gold dis- 
covered, hut I think that this result in a great degree 
is to he accounted for on the principle that often appears 
in commerce in other departments, that a small reduction 
in price secures a greater area of demand. When the 
universality of gold, as a medium for husiness transac- 
tions, is considered, it will he easily seen that the greater 
the increase of countries using gold the less will he the 
influence on its value; and we have reason to suppose 
that as civilisation and intercourse are extending year hy 
year, consumption will necessarily follow. 

Suppose our nation foolish enough to consider gold 
alone wealth, and enact laws against its exportation, hut 
allow its importation, it would he soon proved hy its rapid 
decline in price of how little value it is, except in the posi- 
tion that it now occupies as a circulating medium for the 
use of the world. Call every shopkeeper a gold-huyer— does 
not he try to buy his gold as cheap as he can, by parting 
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with as small. a quantity of his goods as possible for the 
gold which he buys ? Would he not, with an unlimited 
glut, as much raise the prices for his goods as he would 
lower them if gold was scarce ? 

The very reduction and advance in the rates of interest 
show the demand for money ; and I have but little doubt 
that the late advance of the Bank interest and fall in the 
Funds have occurred as much as any other advance or fall 
in the wares of the merchant or manufacturer from the 
push of business at this time. It is true war may cause 
panics — panics will always occur, but they generally result 
in ruin only where there is an unsound speculation. 
Where trade is based on the footing of a transfer of goods 
from one to another, as is the demand at present, but little 
loss need be feared. A transfer of property from one to 
another always requires a standard of value such as the 
currency represents, to stamp the credit that is necessary; 
and in the case of Australia, gold itself happily proves 
its medium — the time of transit to and fro is that which 
requires the accommodation at this time. 

The stocks in trade show our material wealth, but 
passing them on into the hands of others, with only figures 
to look at and faith to depend on, is a very diflferent thing, 
and that is greatly the case with so distant a market as 
Australia. No wonder, then, that at the first blush of the 
thing capitalists should look with suspicion on Australia, 
and that the trade in the commencement should be greatly 
in the hands of adventurers. The subsequent faithfiil 
discharge of its liabilities with a large profit is that 
which has given confidence in the employment of 
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capital in that direction. Even though there may be 
a depreciation in the price of commodities just now, 
and no very ready sale of goods in Australia effected, 
still that is different to a total loss of capital, as is the 
case with a bubble scheme, and the trade will ultimately 
be good and sound because there are supplies of gold and 
labour at the back. 

Capitalists, no doubt, therefore, are alive to this fact, 
and the extra one or two per cent, charged for money, 
shows an impetus has been given to the employment of 
capital in a greater degree than formerly, and in many 
channels which have not been previously opened, just 
because capitalists know it is a very different thing losing 
capital altogether, than merely losing large gains on 
capital. 



TALES OF travel-No. 5. 



THE ESCAPE. 

It is not always that accidents prove fortunate; generally 
speaking, blunders cost either time or money to rectify. 
A sort of compensation, however, occasionally occurs 
which makes us consider a blunder a happy circumstance. 

Some twenty or thirty years since, a young man who 
had just qualified himself as an M.D. in Edinburgh, 
found he was forty miles in an opposite direction to that 
which he had intended. 

He had journeyed many miles in order to reach 
home and eat his Christmas dinner with his widowed 
mother, who lived in the south of England, and a delay 
at such a time was no ordinary trouble, for he was 
tenderly attached to his parent and an only sister. His 
reveries of home may be said to have occasioned his 
misconveyance. To his mind's eye was pictured his 
mother in her widowed garments, silently musing as the 
fire blazed cheerfully, consuming a large log to mark the 
Christmas-eve ; the large old-fashioned arm-chair in 
which his father used to sit, now vacant ; and his sister 
Anna seated at the table, sewing and reading at intervals, 
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leaving but little doubt she reflected well, and rendered 
all she read her own. The consideration, therefore, that 
the delay was caused by his own carelessness, increased 
his mortification, and the Doctor was certainly in no very 
good humour at being deprived of the joyousness of 
spending Christmas-day with those he so much loved. 
A little in the sulks, he betook himself to walking, 
leaving his luggage to follow ; and in the evening, 
arriving at the small market town of Welton, he went to 
an apparently respectable inn, where, fatigued and dis- 
appointed with the day's misadventures, he retired early 
to rest. 

No very long time elapsed before a noise of quarrel- 
ling met his ears. The thin boarded partition made him 
discover facts so unequivocal, that however much he 
might have wished to sleep he could not. The conten- 
tion was evidently between two individuals — ^probably, 
fi'om the half-endearing, half-coaxing terms of the female, 
she might be his wife — certainly there could be no doubt 
the other voice was that of the male sex. 

" m tell you what," said the female, ** you shall 
** make her sign the will. What use was it getting it 
" made? 1*11 have it done and finished." 

" Why, Jane, what a desperate hurry you are in," 
replied the man, "you know she will go soon enough 
" as it is, and consumption does not take people off in a 
" hurry ; so there's time enough." 

" I always thought you a man. Sir John, till now, 
" but you are not ; you'll let the writ be served on you, 
" lose your station, and end your days in a prison ; 
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although with a little manoeuvre of mine you might get 
into as good circumstances as ever. Haven't I said I 
could do it, and you wont helieve me." 

" I don't mean to he himg, Jane, even if I had no 
" other reason than that ; but for me to let you finish my 
sister, that wont do. Let her drop off, and that will be 
time enough." 

" Come, you poor pudding head," said the female, 
take a little drop more, and you'll recover your 
strength." 

A second or two passed, which plainly showed what 
the brandy and water had done, for the unknown Sir John 
seemed to heed a little more the propriety of his wife's 
suggestions, if it could only be done in safety. 

" You said, Jane, you could do it and nobody know?" 
" And so I could," she replied. 
" I don't believe it. I always took you for a dare- 
" devil girl, or I never should have had you. Many a 
" steeple race have I thought on you as being the lass 
" I'd pitch agai|ist any girl in the land ; but I tell you, 
" don't make fools of us, with all your cleverness ; I don't 
" wish to swing, if you do." 

** Listen, Jack," said the voice of the woman, 
dropping into intense earnestness, which, without the 
accompanying emphasis, would have rendered the words 
inaudible. " Listen, Jack, I say, I'll damp-sheet her, 
" that'll finish her." 

" Damp-sheet her — what's that?" added the husband. 

" You fool, don't you know what are damp sheets ? 

"Why, invite her to the Hall — write a nice, pretty note 
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^( — and mind if she's not dead in a fortnight, and no 
"murder neither: and if that don't do, I can hit oflF 
" another scheme ; say I am snre she's poorly, call in a 
" doctor, tell him her complaints are just the opposite to 
" what they are, when she leaves the room — for the poor 
" timid thing will never speak or tell him anything. And 
" then, if anything did come out, you know it would only 
" he a mistake. Wont that do, John ? wont it, my old 
" one ? come, to hed, let's he off." 

Within a few seconds all was calm and silent, the 
student, alone, with a palpitating heart, pondering on the 
fearful tragedy that was ahout to he enacted somewhere. 

Stranger as he was, what was he to do. He knew 
nohody — had no character with him — and the only person 
whom he knew likely to communicate, was Mr. Boots. 
Saying he slept that night would he a hurlesque on its 
restoring powers. Half-dozing and half-sensitive to all 
that he had heard, the night was passed in scenes of the 
wildest character. 

Next morning he was up hetimes. The hell for the 
boots, and a little hot water, brought him and John into 
that juxtaposition in which he hoped to find out some- 
thing relative to the inmates of the house. 

"You've persons staying in the house?" said the 
young Doctor. 

J " To be sure, whilst you and I are in it.'' 

" Well, I know that," he replied, vexed at such an 
answer, with his present feelings. 

" You've some passengers, havn'tyou?" 

" Yes, there's you, and another chap who sells tea." 
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I heard somebody else, in the next room, last 
night ; who were they ?" said the young man. 

" Oh! that's what you are driving at, is it? "Why, 
" it's the landlord's daughter and her husband. Sir John." 

** Sir John, did you say?" 

" Yes, to be sure ; didn't you ever hear of Sir John 
" Pearson marrying missus' daughter?" 

" No." 

•*Why I thought all the world would have known 
that, 'cause people put him down for a fool for doing 
such a thing. Howsomever, be as that may, she's a 
clever gal to a' done the trick." 

At this moment John's conversation with the Doctor 
was interrupted by a ring at the bell of the next chamber. 
A few agitated strokes with the shaving brush, and as 
careful a shave as possible, finished his toilet That 
death was contemplated to some individual was certain, 
but what assistance he could afford the sufferer he knew 
not. One moment's reflection, however, determined him 
to ^ee at least the outward forms of the parties who could 
concoct so much villany.' 

While seated at the breakfast table, a shattered mid- 
dle-aged man made his appearance, dressed in a pea-green, 
gilt-buttoned riding-coat 

" Good morning, gentlemen ; how did you sleep ?" 
was his first inquiry. 

" Why, Sir John," said the tea traveller, " I did not 
" sleep very \^ell. You did not give us a look in, Sir 
" John, last night — I thought I should have had you for 
" whist" 
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"No, I wasn't very well, so I took to my private 
" room." 

A glance at " Bell's Life," having been taken, and a 
word to both the travellers, he withdrew from the room. 

" Droll chap, that," said the tea-dealer, " for a 
"Baronet." 

" A Baronet, did you say?" 

"Yes, sir, a man once worth £20,000 a-year — now 
" hardly pressed for money, with no means of getting it 
" — not worth a shilling." 

" What's he doing here, and how does he keep up 
"appearances?" 

" Stopping here costs nothing. He married the 
" daughter of these people : nicest people in the world, 
" for innkeepers. . But as for this daughter of theirs, she 
" was the very opposite, when I knew her, and I don't see 
" she's much altered. You must think she was a cun- 
ning one, to manage to get a Baronet. But she did. 
There is a tale to that, — when next you and I meet you 
* shall hear it. I would tell you now, but my horse and 
gig are ordered." 

" I must see her," said the Doctor ; " I always like 
" oddities." 

" Oh, you'll see her before you, leave ; she'll make the 
" house ring with her tongue. She's not one of those 
" who mind being seen." 

A little time only elapsed before the Doctor's wish 
was amply gratified by the door opening and the form of 
a sharp-eyed good-looking woman exhibited itself. At a 
glance he saw darkness and cunning about her coun- 
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tenance, that gave a sudden feeling of danger in her 
company. 

" You've seen Sir John?" was her inquiry. 

" No, madam," said the tea dealer. 

The Doctor mumbled out, " Did I not see him pass 
" the window just now ?" rising at the same time to look. 

A look of thanks was an introduction to greater 
familiarities. When she heard the Doctor tell Boots, as 
soon as he had finished putting the gentleman's luggage 
into the gig, to go to the postoffice and inquire if there were 
any letters for Doctor Thompson, of Edinburgh ; as a 
man of the world he read the inmost recesses of her soul. 
He saw the compressed lip, and could almost trace on 
her face the very thoughts which suggested themselves 
to her, that here was a professional man, that might, 
with little difficulty, be an agent in the tragedy which she 
and her husband had plotted. 

Complaining of the winterly morning, he mentioned 
his disastrous journey, showed himself to be a physician 
of extensive practice, and, in fact, so worked upon the 
lady that an acquaintanceship commenced almost before 
he was aware, and confirmed her opinion that she might 
find in him a fit instrument to strike with more deadly 
certainty her innocent victim. 

««Well, Doctor," she continued, "'tis an ill wind 
"that blows nobody good. How fortunate if we can 
** prevail on you to accompany us to the Hall, as Sir John 
" has a sister in very delicate health, who might be happy 
in the opportunity of consulting with an eminent 
practitioner, though, poor thing, she is so nervous and 
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** timid that she cannot bear to speak of herself, but she 
** will probably allow me to do so for her, and be willing 
" to follow your directions." 

The invitation was eagerly accepted. 

A few hours only elapsed ere the party arrived at the 
Hall. At dinner the lady tried her most amusing and 
winning arts to make the Doctor communicative. When 
the ladies retired to the drawing-room he accompanied 
them, preferring their company to remaining with Sir 
John and his rough companions, who, if they continued 
to imbibe the same liberal supply of drink, would speedily 
be unconscious. It was at this juncture that Lady 
Pearson, to carry on her designs, began by trying all her 
seductive arts, of which, as the tea traveller intimated, 
she was so much the mistress. The prudence of the 
doctor was too much for her. A little time only elapsed 
before she became, very imintentionally, the most com- 
municative of the two, on the subject uppermost in the 
young man's mind. He ^aw her drift, of procuring a 
prescription for her sister-in-law. Could he give one 
without seeing the patient in such and such a case ? The 
Doctor's negative induced her to hope he could just stay 
one day longer, till she introduced him to dear Anna, 
who was very, very poorly indeed. He was in a hurry, 
certainly, but for such friendship as she had showed to 
him as a stranger he would oblige her, and be glad by 
this means to repay the obligation he was under for her 
kindness. A polite note to the Grove was despatched, 
which brought back the reply that Miss Pearson would 
be most happy to spend a day or two with her brother. 
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and about eleven o'clock the next morning she made her 
appearance, as it may be imagined, before the Baronet 
had risen,— of whom it may be named that, with the aid 
of a servant or two, he was carried to bed the previous 
evening. The lady, to the doctor's surprise, showed no 
sympathy for her husband's bad habit, but only remarked, 
with her steady gazoj •' Could there be any harm to wish 
"such a dissipated husband dead?" Little more was 
required to show her character in the fullest light. 
Herself sober and calculating, impatient of control, and 
wishing for a unioi^ more congenial to her age and cir- 
cumstances, at once showed that if one life was sacrificed 
another would soon follow, if dissipation would not do it. 
It is easy to conceive that the Doctor's mind was at this 
moment in that excited state as to demand an especial 
degree of prudence. 

The night again closed upon him, and was spent as 
the last. The morning came, and he arose early, strolling 
about the place, to wile away the time. All was silent — 
like master like man was here illustrated. A fine old 
residence left to crumble away in neglect ; part, and only 
a very small part, was now inhabited; corridor after 
corridor might be passed, room after room entered, and 
all in desolation ; nothing of value seemed to remain. 
To be caught at such an hour wandering about, he 
thought, would look suspicious, and he retired to await 
the first intimation of returning consciousness to the 
inmates. " Could she sleep?" he wondered, " she who 
"could perpetrate what she had proposed — impossible. 
What, then, did she do with herself?" The experience 
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of the Doctor was here at fault. He might not be able 
to sleep, it was true, but his principles and hers were not 
the same. The person who has persisted in sin and 
derived pleasure from it is not all at once carried to its 
limits ; searing of the conscience takes place first, and 
such was Lady Pearson's. She knew no morals that 
were binding beyond the hollow morals of appearances, 
and appearances were only useful that she might by their 
means derive the greater gratification. 

A knock at the door of the bedroom warned the 
Doctor that breakfast was ready, and in a few minutes he 
found himself and the lady alone in the parlour. To the 
Doctor's inquiries of her husband's health a coarse 
answer was given. <'If a person would make himself 
** such a beast he must take the consequences ; if she 
" could be amongst liquors and never touch them, why 
" could not he ?" The calm gaze of the Doctor, when 
he said some effort ought to be made to save a soul from 
ruin, seemed only to cause a momentary quivering of the 
lip for a reply. Semblances had been long her study, 
but to semble a Christian had never been one of her 
lessons, and, seeing her education was from the bar, it 
was not likely she would have much opportunity to learn 
it there. To give a fitting reply was impossible, and the 
matter dropped. The delivery of the morning news- 
paper found them a few more topics of conversation till 
Miss Pearson's arrival. 

As soon as she was announced he was introduced, 
and found her to be a sensible and agreeable young lady. 
Twenty years might have passed over her, but no more. 
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A stamp of sterling integrity shone unconsciously in her 
mild and retiring countenance, and a friendship would 
from almost every beholder spring up without the passing 
of a word. As for her delicate health, he could not see 
much in it. The inactive lives of drawing-room ladies 
and the straining of their figures to some ideal standard, 
generally make them less robust than the servants by 
whom they are surrounded, and Miss Pearson was by no 
means one of the worst specimens he had met with. Her 
sickness was full corroboration of what was intended. 
The conciliatory and mournful tone she adopted to Lady 
Pearson spoke volumes to the Doctor., The ruin of an 
old family was in prospect, and Miss Pearson thought no 
efiPort ought to be spared to prevent it. The inquiry 
after her brother, and the totally different kind of reply 
elicited from Lady Pearson to that which the Doctor had 
heard, with the show of pretended affection for him, was 
treated with no less respect by the sister than with dis- 
gust from the Doctor, who could with difl&culty suppress 
the muscles of his face from telling tales. 

" My sister. Doctor, has been complaining a little of 
" late," said Lady Pearson. " Could you not give her 
"something to restore her?" was an apparently unpre- 
meditated question. 

Oh yes, if you please," was the Doctor's reply. 
Perhaps, dear, you would rather I told the Doctor 
« alone." 

" No, no, Lady Pearson," said the young lady, " I am 
" pretty well." 

" But you are not, my dear. I am sure the Doctor 
" will be kind enough." 
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An answer in the affirmative left Lady Pearson and 
the Doctor in close conversation together, the result of 
which was a prescription as innocuous and harmless as a 
doctor could give who dealt in such potent medicines as 
blue pills and black draughts. 

Lady Pearson, pleased at her cunning, almost seemed 
to say in her countenance, " My purpose is served, and 
"you, Mr. Doctor, are no sort of an acquaintance I 
" require," and there would have been no difficulty to 
spare him forthwith, that her murderous designs might 
be put in execution. 

The compressed lip of Lady Pearson showed that 
"Now or never" would be her language to herself. To 
get her sister-in-law next to sign the will was part of her 
plan, but this would require caution. 

The situation of the Doctor was most painful. 
"What can I do?" thought he. "If I leave without 
" giving warning, where may the consequences be expected 
" to end. Shall I tell the young lady privately, or shall 
"I confront the three and speak before them?" The 
latter alternative was resolved on. 

The Baronet soon after made his appearance, and 
in his trembling manner showed all the infirmity of 
purpose that marks the drunkard's progress. 

The four were together in the room when the Doctor 
began with a look of much solemnity to speak to Sir 
John. 

" You, Sir John, hold the will of your sister in your 
"pocket. You are anxious to have that signed and 
" executed, and you are about to fall into the wicked and 
" murderous designs of your wife." 
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Oh, no!" stammered the Baronet, "*tis all her 
doings — ^none of mine. I told her we should swing, 

"and so we shall." 

" Sir John," continued the Doctor, **you are doubt- 
less culpable, inasmuch as you said you would not mind, 
if your wife's intentions could be carried out without 

"danger. To you I say that to take away your only 
sister's life is a wicked thing, that before God and man 
you cannot answer. You, madam, may well turn pale ; 

" and, I dare say, feel towards your husband a farther 
degree of hate at his weakness in corroborating this 
design of yours in the presence of your sister-in-law ; 
you, madam, who have dared to obtain from me a 
prescription for a complaint your sister has never had, 
I say have formed an infernal project, for which your 

" hard heart will have yet to quail. If this plan had failed, 

" I know that a damp bed might have been resorted to." 
" There, Jane, I told you it would all be found out 

" and we should swing." 

Peace ! you fool !" was her wrathful reply. 

Madam," said the Doctor, "unless I have your 

acknowledgment of your intended crime in the presence 

of your sister, that she may know your character from 

yourself, I shall at once proceed against you. Your 

" best course will be to fall under your better principles 
rather than bring yourself and your husband to a dis- 
creditable scene and dreadfril issue, as will be inevitably 

" the case." 

"Do Jane, do Jane," interrupted the Baronet, 

weeping as he spoke. 
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But Jane was immovable — ^no reply from her. 

" I shall give you a few minutes to deliberate," said 
the Doctor, ** if after that time you do not give your 
" sister a full account of your designs from your lips, I 
** shall deliver you up to justice." 

The Doctor's watch was taken from his pocket — 
minute after minute passed and no reply. The time was 
<;losing, when suddenly she said, <' I tried to do it, and I 
" would do it now if I could." 

No more was needed. The Doctor waited till Miss 
Pearson put on her outer dress, when he accompanied her 
towards her own residence. A full explanation of the 
dreadful design, and the accident or blunder which led 
to its discovery, was given. With difficulty she could 
prevent herself fainting. 

The separation from her friends was determined 
upon with the advice of the executors of her father. The 
Doctor seemed to himself to be by far the most suitable 
person in friture to take the care of Miss Pearson, and it 
need scarcely be added that a few months after saw her 
his wife. 

A few years passed, and when telling the whole 
'Circumstance to his friends, he added that the miserable 
woman who had intended to perpetrate the murder, 
£nding herself disappointed in all her schemes of 
ambition, her husband dead, and she despised and 
shunned by all who had ever known her, was a wanderer 
in the streets, frequenting the company of the vilest of 
the vile, drawing her subsistence from her sister-in-law's 
kindness, and her consolaton from the laudanum and 
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opinm that she was in the hahit of swallowing in great 
quantities. 

No one familiar with the circumstances would douht 
that, whilst retrihutive justice is sometimes slow, yet 
surely does it overtake those who set at nought and 
act in defiance of those laws which are intended only to 
interweave many blessed sympathies and extend peace 
and brotherhood among the family of man. 

In those intervals, when from under the influence 
of opiates, she might be seen to gnash her teeth in 
miserable despair at the recollection of the past, and 
more than once has she been heard to bitterly cry, 
'' My punishment is more than I can bear." Her case 
was one which finely illustrated that the greatest punish- 
ment to the murderer may be to let him live under the 
tortures of a guilty conscience* 
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CAMBEIDGESHIRE, NORFOLK, AND 
•LINOOLNSfflRE. 



The Wisbech Union, for the relief of the poor, embraces 
parishes in the three above-named counties, and from the 
large amount levied for poor rates, presents a remarkable 
contrast to the manufactiu'ing districts of England. The 
contrast between one imion and another has induced 
Thomas Dawbarn, Esq., the chairman of the Board of 
Guardians, to investigate the matter; and, with this 
object in view, he has furnished various statistical calcu- 
lations, by which each parish of the union is brought 
into conlparison with the others. The general disburse- 
ments to each individual, as relief, does not appear on 
inspection of the books of the relieving-officers, to be on a 
larger scale than that bestowed on more favoured districts. 
It was the singularity of this fact which made it apparent 
that some other causes were in operation, by which this 
union required £16,000 or £17,000 per annum, whilst it 
should only be about £7,000 or £8,000 to be in pro- 
portion to the total expenditure of this country. 

The whole of England and Wales, with her seven- 
teen millions, gives relief in the numerical ratio of 
one in twenty-two ; whilst the union of Wisbech gives 
to about one in nine. England and Wales calls on 
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every twenty-two persons of her population to contri- 
bute 5s. 5^d. each per annum for the maintenance of 
the poor ; whilst every nine persons in the Wisbech 
union have to pay as much as 9s. 4d. each. This 
amounts, in the first instance, on the whole of the 
kingdom, to a little more than £d for the maintenance 
per annum of every poor person, and but a little more 
than £4: for the Wisbech union. So far, then, this part 
of England has to congratulate herself that too much 
is not given to each person applying for relief; but 
whether it is not given to too many (one in nine) is quite 
another question. This is really the serious part for 
consideration. Thh:teen more persons have to bear 
charges for the supporting of a pauper than in other parts 
of England. The large out-door relief, we suspect, is the 
great cause ; no sufl&cient stringency to use the house 
being pursued, nor any adequate training of the young to 
remunerative occupations made the rule of the union. 

Our space will not allow us to go through the various 
details; but this we say, the statistics show why the 
agricultural interests really suffer, and why more parti- 
cularly these counties of small proprietors have most 
winced under what they have been pleased to call Free 
Trade, but which, we think, will more properly be seen 
a deficiency of employment for the labourer, who has 
to be supported whether working or idling. 

We really might be alarmed at the issue, with 
Ireland as an example before us. But the English 
character has about it a practical earnestness of far 
greater intensity than is found in the Irish, which, as 
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chances of relief are afforded, will more readily be 
embraced. The evil of greatest magnitude affecting the 
condition of the poor at this time is the deficiency of 
education given to the children of those paupers receiving 
out-door relief. The ignorance of the poor prevents that 
energy in seeking for employment which stands in 
remarkable contrast with the proceedings of clerks and 
assistants in other businesses. Mend only the aptitude 
of the poor man's senses, and we shall find improvement 
and activity taking place. Activity of the mind is, to our 
thinking, very closely conjoined with activity of body. 
Perception moves most of us more rapidly than we are 
aware of, and the more rapid it is, whether by nature or 
culture, the more rapid will be the movement and energy 
of the person. It is for this reason physical deterioration 
in the species is not the only evil which ensues from 
deficient nourishment. The weakening of the mental 
powers from low diet and hard work is as certain a con- 
comitant as that total abstinence from food brings death. 
We have heard it observed, and suppose there is 
some degree of truth in the observation, that "the 
"physical appearance of the peasantry generally tells you 
" the rate of wages prevalent in the district." Certainly 
our experience has never presented us with the sight of a 
fat, gouty twenty-stone labourer ; such a farm labourer as 
this would be almost as much of a wonder as Professor 
Owen's fossil birds. It is quite certain that the truths of 
this investigation suggest a re-consideration of the policy, 
if they have had one, which guides these unfortunate 
parishes. Whether the plan of giving out-door relief on 
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its present scale is the best as well as the cheapest 
mode of effecting the wishes of the philanthropist is 
doubtful, and we are certain, if no advantages can make 
it the best, there are other reasons which would make it 
the worst; one- is, giving poor rates to so many families 
necessarily brings labour of the highest class into com- 
petition with the feeblest; another, the houses of the 
poor make it desirable, if relief has to be given, that 
they are inspected and sanctioned as being sufficiently 
healthy for a pauper residence. The physic bills of 
these unions tell volumes. They tell us that a great 
many pounds of the rates go to cure diseases which 
ought to have been prevented. This is shown by a 
pamphlet from the pen of the clerk of the North Witch- 
ford Union, adjoining the Wisbech. He takes the small 
town of Chatteris, and proves, from some diseases pre- 
valent in parts of the town, that the only way to diminish 
poor rates is to increase the healthy conditions under 
which human life should exist. Lessen the sufferings of 
the poor, and you lessen expenses to the parish. This 
is reasonable, and we may really bid good speed to this 
day of facts and figures. It is proved that nearly one- 
seventh of the expenditure of this one parish of Chatteris 
has been caused by preventable diseases. This shows the 
path of duty lies not only in administering relief, but in 
preventing its misappropriation, and especially in finding 
labour for those who are willing to work. 



EMIGRATION. 



From our remarks on the condition of Cambridgeshire, 
Norfolk, and Lincolnshire, emigration appears an object 
of vital importance, at the present time, to the wel- 
fare of society. There is but little doubt, since the 
cessation of railway employment, that labour has become 
too abundant. The casual observer has only to pass 
through the most ordinary thoroughfare of any town, and 
he will notice how many persons are unemployed. If they 
are continuously unemployed it is at once known that 
they cannot subsist without parish relief. In Norwich 
we find the poor-rates amount to nearly one-third of 
the total rent ; and we believe that there is no dis- 
trict in the United Kingdom where these charges are 
not on the increase. Nor is this all, for where there 
is employment the. rate of remuneration is too small 
for the welfare of the community, since it is an indis- 
putable fact that one class cannot thrive at the expense of 
the other. On enquiry as to the rate of the wages of the 
ordinary agricultural labourer — or the stockinger of Leices- 
ter — or the weaver of Manchester, it will be found, even 
during the most prosperous portion of the last three or 
four years, and amidst all the additional consumption 
incidental to railway operations, that scarcely an average 
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sum greater than ten shillings a week has been obtained 
for the maintenance of a family of several persons, — a sum 
that we feel requires no ordinary amount of ability and 
education to lay out to the best advantage. Should any feel 
doubtful as to the truth of this proposition, we recommend 
them to begin with a few of the ordinary articles of con- 
sumption, — ^bread, meat, vegetables, groceries, candles, 
coals and rental, and we think they will scarcely find their 
category of expenses will allow much for clothing, or any- 
thing for the chance of sickness. In fact, it is our belief 
that to make the income of the labourer do its duty is a 
far harder task than falls to the lot of any other class of 
the community to perform. 

Seeing, then, that there is this deficiency of employ- 
ment at home, we think that one portion of humanity 
cannot better befriend the other than by assisting those 
who are willing to emigrate to enter upon that spher(3 
of activity suited to their genius. The climate of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and America, are all of them better 
for the poor operative than the pauperism incidental to 
a country whose population has increased of late years 
at the rate of a thousand a day. In these foreign parts, 
if the employments are more dangerous, still there are 
many other advantages offering as a counterpoise, such 
as the great demand for labour, exemption from the pay- 
ment of tithes, excise, rates and taxes, and only a nominal 
rent, for any quantity of land. Witlf these advantages, we 
should scarcely hesitate a moment which of the situations 
we should prefer. That there has been in the nation a 
willingness to assist, is evident from the resources the 
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legislature has placed in the hands of the Government 
Emigration Society. But for a matter so important it is 
somewhat surprising that more adequate arrangements 
have not been made. 

At this moment there are maintained in the various 
unions of the kingdom great numbers, to whom, we 
believe, if assistance were offered, they would be glad 
to embrace the opportunity of emigrating. We have 
recently had a case under our notice, that will, in 
some degree, illustrate the difficulties that the most 
willing to emigrate have to experience. A labourer, a 
sawyer by trade, had a letter from a friend in Australia, 
saying, — " Adelaide is a fine country, wages are good, and 
if you were here you might do well. There are plenty 
to hire you ; and your wife could take in sewing, or could 
go out nursing. And so scarce are nurses that one living 
near us obtained 12s. per week. Don't believe those 
" foolish tales about parting with your wife on shipboard. 
" You must not, however, expect to be as comfortable as in 
your own house, but keep on deck all you can. When 
here, you will not have to study hard to lay out your 
money on Saturday night. You talk of freemen, why, we 
" are free? I had to work often 66 or even 70 hours for 18s. ; 
" but here, I work 67 hours for 86s. If this is slavery, 
" would that I had always been a slave." The sawyer ap- 
plied to the Emigration Agent, who gave him to under- 
stand what sum would be required. He applied to the 
guardians of his parish for assistance. They had no 
funds at their disposal wherewith to assist. He tried 
private solicitation, but could not obtain sufficient The 
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conseqaence is, the man and his family have been com- 
pelled to enter the Union, and are thrown back upon 
society to be maintained, with the prospect of their becom- 
ing more burdensome to their Union than the cost of 
their passage. At the time of his soliciting the Guardians 
of the Union to send him abroad, there was an increase 
of thirty per cent, in the number of persons receiving in- 
door relief against the return of the previous year. 

This case will show, that though the first cost may 
be required on a liberal scale for supporting emigrants on 
a long voyage, still it is the smallest likely to be even- 
tually incurred. In the family of which we have been 
speaking, there are eight persons, who, it is probable, will 
require 2s. per week per head relief, during the winter 
months, for the next two or three years, which amounts 
to a sum large enough to take two or three such families 
to lands where their labour could be employed to advan- 
tage, instead of dragging out here, as in all probability 
they will, an unprofitable existence. 

We feel exertion should be made to induce Govern- 
ment to assist emigration on a scale likely to answer what 
the present state of our social system requires. The first 
loss of rendering assistance will be the least, and when we 
consider the immense armament ready equipped for war, 
employed to little or no productive purpose, we are con- 
strained to wish that our rulers would at once hazard 
their reputation on some bold scheme of employing it in 
carrying these our suffering brethren to a destination 
more fitted to their happiness and activity. 



TALES OF TRAYEL-No. 6. 



THE MISS OF « A COMMEKCIAL." 

We travellers are not the best of writers ; we do not know 
all the ins and outs of good writing ; nevertheless, as you 
ask me to let you have a few of my early scenes I give 
you one of them. This occupation does not leave many 
old men amongst us. It is too fast a life for the young, 
and we old ones are too slow for it. 

When I first commenced travelling I was about 
twenty years old. I had been a pretty decent steady 
fellow in the warehouse of my master, and he thought 
that I might make a good traveller, would I only be 
steady and careful of my expenses. 

It was the very kind of occupation for me. I liked 
change. Going from town to town was just the thing for 
me. You cannot wonder then that my first journey 
should be to me a great event. It succeeded, and my 
master feeling confidence in me, gave ground for me to 
travel which he had taken himself. Now, you must 
know that, when I was first in Manchester, I saw on the 
walls a large bill advertising a public concert. Being fond 
of music, I thought, surely this is harmless enough if any- 
thing is, I'll go, — and I went. It has alwajrs been my 
custom to be in time^ — IVe no notion of men being too 
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late. Many a good order have I known to be lost just 
by men being always a few minutes too late. Well, as I 
tell ydu, I went to the theatre to hear the music. This 
was my first visit to any large building — doubtless you 
know what small poked up buildings are theatres in 
small towns, so that you will not be surprised at the 
beautiful gay appearance of things cheering me very 
much. The theatre filled rapidly. But the seat near 
me had remained empty so long that I certainly 
thought I must have made a foolish choice, as nobody 
seemed to think enough of it to come and sit with me. 
However, after awhile a respectable looking old gentle- 
man, dressed in black, came to the seat, accompanied 
by a wonderfiiUy pretty girl. Will the old fellow be 
so ill-mannered, thought I, as to turn himself in first. 
Decent politeness says, show the lady in first. I hope he 
will. Now, as this is a very important event in my life, 
you will not mind me taking a little leisure in telling you 
my symptoms, and how I was aflfected. I have said that 
the girl was a pretty one — a very pretty girl, and it was 
this beauty, when so close to me, that affected my 
heart so sti'angely. Oh how it went pit-a-pat, thumping 
away like a steam engine. I could not keep it still with 
all my efforts. 

She got nicely seated against me, and now, thought 
I, cannot I make her talk ? And when the old gentleman 
was reading the words they were singing, I slipped into 
the girl's hands my copy of the words. Of course I did 
it very modestly and naturally — would you like to look ? 
What a sweet answer I got — Thank you, with such a look ! 
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Somehow talk came on betwixt us when the first 
part was done, and I soon knew where she lived and all 
abont it, and she knew a great deal more too of me than 
what she could have fancied she would have known of 
any man in so short a time. We bid each other " good 
" night " at the close, making an appointment for another 
evening. 

Now you will not doubt that I was fairly caught, and 
you will not be surprised that every evening of my 
fortnight that I spent in Manchester saw me in her 
company. I really loved the girl, and for the life 
of me I did not know how to leave her. How- 
ever, I did leave at last, and as you would readily 
guess, not without some kind of an arrangement being 
made for writing to go on between us. Well we did 
write. Such a heap of letters of love and affection 
passed between us as nobody but what remembers his 
own suit could believe. 

We were so hot with our loveship, that when Christ- 
mas-day came, I managed to get and spend the day with 
her, and a day of pleasure it was to me, I can tell you, 
and no mistake. But then parting came, and I cannot 
tell you what a parting we had. She blubbered 
and I sighed till we looked regular sights ; at last 
I left. I had not been home long before a letter came, 
which crossed mine on the road, telling me of her ardent 
affection, undying love, and earnest interest in my future 
welfare. You can't tell how it walked into me ! poor 
thing, to leave her too ! 

These letters were too much labour for her. She told 
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me that she was poorly ; did not that make me feel queer ! 
Another letter telling me that she was ill ! that was a 
regular knock down. Then when the doctor feared she 
was in a consumption, and if the remedy he had recom- 
mended should fail, why there was certainly no hope ! I 
could not contain myself. I wept a deal more for her 
than r did for my faults I can tell you. Ah ! I was 
wretched, even now my flesh crawls on my hones to think 
of my sorrowful days and crying nights — I lost six pounds 
weight that month, and if that is not a good sign of grief 
I do not know what is. 

Well, all letters ceased. Mine remained unanswered. 
She was gone for change of air into Derbyshire, I knew 
not where. The seal tore out her address. I could not 
therefore tell where to write, and, poor thing, she was too 
ill to write. I waited till I went to Manchester. 

After some time I went there, found out indirectly 
where she was gone. I saw the old gentleman in black — 
crape on his hat — the dear old fellow, I thought, was not 
he fond of the girl ? "Why, he cannot speak ! he cannot see 
me ! I, however, managed to get the address of the dear 
lassie. I was informed that she was in the churchyard 
of . 

Having made every arrangement for leaving Man- 
chester, I made the best of my way to the little village — 
I am not going to tell you where. I soon arrived there, 
put up my horse ! composed my mind ! and walked with 
a throbbing pulse and a stricken-down spirit to the church- 
yard. I turned into it ! spied over the graves — saw the 
very one ! There she is laid, thought I. What my dearest ! 
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my darling ! my Anna ? — ^never more am I to see you ? 
The old sexton's wife saw me loitering about, and, as a 
stranger, came forward with the inquiry, would you like 
to look within the church, sir? I thought her bright 
cheerful tone would have broken my heart. I civilly and 
coldly said, no, not now ! She was going, when I thought 
that would not do. Grief was bad enough, but suspense 
and grief were worse. I must know all. " You have had 
" a young girl here lately," I asked. ** Oh, about a month ! 
" not quite a month since she went away ! " was the reply. 
Ah, poor thing ! said I. 

I don't see anything very poor in it, said the woman. 

" No," said I, " I dare say that was a wrong expres- 
" sion, my good woman, for I know she was a heavenly 
" angel, and would die happy." 

" What's the fellow aftei*," said the woman. " Why, 
" the gal you've been speaking about was married — she 
" wam't buried ! " 

I did not say much more. The woman put a few 
words into my ear. Confused as I was I gathered that 
Anna had married the very respectable young carpenter 
that lived in this very churchyard. You will not be sur- 
prised to hear that I was very quickly out of that village ; 
and I dare say you will not be surprised to know that I never 
had any more business there. It is years since I have seen 
Anna ; I have once, and that will perhaps make a tale for 
another night Ah, young ones, it is all very well for you 
to laugh, but I can tell you it is very awkward and very 
uncomfortable to find youi'self jilted, and so miss your 
Miss. 



THE POETRY OF POPE 



When men of rank, like the Earl of Carlisle, take the 
trouble to instruct their fellow-men from the lecture- 
room, their addresses fall with much more importance 
on the ears of the listeners than they would do from the 
most polished professors who for pounds, shillings, and 
pence give their assistance, and this for several reasons. 
Novelty is attractive ; association with rank fashionable ; 
and what is delivered is more readily received as right 
without investigation. 

It even becomes, in our opinion, a matter of ques- 
tion whether the brilliant experiments of Davy, in his 
early years, would command the attention of a mo- 
dern audience so powerfully as the dull prosiness of 
exalted title. Nevertheless, be that as it may, we do not 
find fault with those persons who follow fashion for 
fashion's sake, or who take the dictum of a noble lord 
implicitly as right; for the training in early life, over 
which they have had no control, has taught them no 
better reasons for choosing their authorities than it has 
the ladies for choosing their style and beauty of dress. 

If, then, a personage of title should be also a man of 
commanding intellect, and who, having thus easily secured 
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his audience, can instruct and amuse them, we say of 
such a man he deserves our- highest sympathy and regard 
for his labours. 

The Earl of Carlisle has recently placed himself in 
the circumstances of a lecturer, and, from the written 
lectures before us, has acquitted himself nobly of his task. 
It is, therefore, a gratifying circumstance to be able to say 
a few words of commendation on his productions, which 
need no apology for their manner — none for their 
morals; none for their matter, and none for their 
delivery. They rather deserve from every Englishman 
a warm response of gratitude that our nation can 
produce so rare a specimen of its nobility which 
teaches virtue, principles, and conduct by exam- 
ple. The commonest mind is that which is most 
easily influenced in a right direction by its contact. 
Never will England lose her position and scale in the 
nations of the world as long as she has a nobility who 
fearlessly avow and act on such virtuous sentiments — 
who have such a quiet wish for intellectual progress 
without violence, and a desire for such a purely voluntary 
system of church government as this lecturer has advo- 
cated. May every nobleman become a lecturer is our 
sincere wish, if he will only produce such a specimen of 
eloquence and instruction as this respected earl has given 
to the world. The two lectures delivered were first on 
the "Poetry of Pope," and the second his lordship's 
*' Travels in America." 

To have Alexander Pope, he of whom Johnson, 
previously writing his life, briefly notes, " Nothing 
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** occasional, no haste, no rivals, no compulsion. Prac- 
**tised only one form of verse. Facility from use, 
** emulated foimer pieces, had always some poetical plan 
" in his head, which his friend, Dean Swift, complained 
" made him never at leisure for conversation." To have 
him dragged from his hiding-place, "his gold dusted," 
and all his sentences of poetic wisdom displayed, is most 
creditahle to our age. What he has written, Ijdng so 
much within the range of every intellect to appreciate, 
alone will secure him the greater reputation in our day, 
as knowledge and learning now occupy apartments in the 
heads of the multitude which were formerly of scarcely 
more use to their owners than are purses without money 
to put into them. 

But to limit the reputation of Pope to this cause only, 
would he doing him a great injustice. As soon as his 
** miscellanies " saw the light he was heset with enmities 
and jealousies which embittered his ease, destroyed his 
comfort, and abridged his former pleasures of life con- 
siderably ; and this in a measure from a misdirection of 
his transcendant abilities. His sickly constitution and 
the deformity of his person probably might heighten his 
sensitiveness and be the occasion of additional misery ; 
but to investigate this probability we have no sufficient 
clue to trace the secret workings of his mind. That he 
has left a monument of himself in the numerous quota- 
tions that have become our Household Words, next to 
Shakspeare himself, we are fally disposed to concur in, 
seeing the liberal quantity Earl Carlisle has produced ; 
nor is this unlikely, as almost every school has had re^ 
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coarse to his works in one way or another. The Speaker of 
Enfield, the Cabinets of Poetry, or the Elegant Extracts, 
have been books placed in the hands of the young to 
inform their minds, strengthen their memories, and 
discipline their taste. 

If Pope had been but an indifferent poet, there would 
have been no permanence in the impression, but with the 
same facility that he was remembered he would have been 
forgotten, in the same manner that so many of us have 
forgotten the curriculum of our classical learning ; but 
as it is, he is remembered for his impassioned language, 
ease of expression, and the grace and terseness of his 
words, which seem marvellously selected, so as to be at 
once the only proper words to fulfil the functions both of 
meaning and feet for his verse. 

The following are some of the sentences which have 
become the inheritance of us and our children, and which 
the care of the excellent lecturer enables us now to give 
to our readers. 

When there has been a pleasant party, either in a 
convivial or intellectual view, we say that it has been, 

"The feafit of reason, and the flow of sonl." 

How often are we warned, that 

" A litUe knowledge is a dangerous thing." 

« 

How oft reminded, 

" An honest man 's the noblest work of God." 

or with nearly the same meaning, 

" Who tanght the useful science to be good." 
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There is a couplet which I onght to carry in my own 
recollection, says the noble Howard — 

" What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 
Alas I not all the blood of all the Howards." 

This is an apt illustration of the offices of hospitality, 

" Welcome the coming, speed the parting gaest." 

How familiar is the instruction, 

" To look through Nature, np to Nature's God.*' 

As rules, with reference to composition, 

" The last and greatest art— the art to blot." 

again — 

" To snatch a grace beyond the reach of art." 

Then as to the best mode of conveying instruction, 

"Men must be tanght as if yon taught them not." 

There is the celebrated definition of wit, 

" True wit is nature to advantage dressed ; 
What oft was thought but ne'er so weU ei^ressed." 

Do you want to illustrate the importance of early educa- 
oation ? you observe 

" Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined." 

Do you wish to characterise ambition somewhat favour- 
ably ? you call it 

'* The glorious fault of angels and of men." 

Or describing a great conqueror, 

" A mighty hunter, and his prey was man." 

Do you seek the safest rule for architecture or gardening ? 

" Consult the genius of the place in all." 
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attention this evening that however good are mutual 
improvement societies, they are not, hy any means, 
instruments of useful mental or moral culture without 
you reserve from business, and pleasure an adequate por- 
tion of your leisure for private mental culture. The mind 
cannot grow usefully without retirement. Seclusion from 
the world is wanted by all of us daily for many reasons. 
I do not know what hours would suit your nature and 
occupation the best, but an hour or two before breakfast 
has always well suited my purposes. Since I have come 
to a mature age, I have observed that most of you young 
men live in too great a whirl of excitement. , You leave 
yourselves no time to think. This constant occupation 
in society prevents your acquiring that permanent stock of 
knowledge which is required so much in life. 

As you have done me the honor to ask me to 
preside at this meeting, would you permit me to ask you, 
each and all, during the next year — come what may — 
that you will try and secure a greater amount of private 
study. These hours of privacy may help to invigorate 
every mental power. These hours are for trying, im- 
proving — ^practising — -journalizing — studying, and are the 
very thing for you, and will do as much for you as they 
did for this Hebrew scholar. Time employed in any 
study will prevent your minds running to waste as ill 
weeds, which are said to grow so rapidly. I would speak 
emphatically on this subject, because I do not know a 
greater inherent defect in modem sodety than the little 
leisure that youth — ^nay all of us — secure for self-culture. 
We have many minds around us ftdl of vast capabilities 
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and cleverness, of whom it is very doubtful whether 
they will do anything in any way towards advancing 
themselves, or even acquiring the outlines of modem 
philosophy. They seem content with the surface of 
everything, and know nothing well. Perhaps there is a 
notion abroad that no further advance in science is 
needed. Let me tell those who hold such notions that 
there is a greater, more rapid, more laborious, progress 
required than ever. No discovery takes place in the arts 
and sciences but is so mixed up with the matters from 
which the discovery has arisen, as to require a larger 
number of labourers to re-investigate and look into the 
past history of that art and science. Arts and sciences 
are constantly requiring reconstruction. May I illustrate 
what I am saying by reminding you that clay was viewed 
a few years since by philosophers as widely different to 
what it is now known to be. You looked at it, little sus- 
pecting a metal like aluminum was in combination with 
its dirty atoms. 

How is it that young men do not give more time than 
what they are in the habit of doing, for self-improvement? 
Partly from the feeble impressions left by their early school- 
training. Partly because, since they have left the school 
master, they have not been brought into contact with higher 
and mightier thought, and so taught to love and court 
the best Partly because human nature is weak, and 
luxuriates in ease and frivolity, preferring pleasure to-day 
and pain to-morrow, rather than self-denial or pain to-day 
and pleasure to-morrow. Partly because young men do 
not sufficiently value those older than themselves, who 
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would be able to direct them to those books which, if well 
studied, would make them wise and strong. 

There is also another reason which I may, perhaps, 
be allowed gently to hint at It is not one of my own. 
I am indebted to Sydney Smith for the thought ; and, as 
he is a wise man, I shall not require any further apology 
in naming it. The reason why young men do not im- 
prove themselves so much as they ought, is because they 
they are not sufl&ciently urged to do so by the young 
ladies. He says : — " In the business of education women 
" would influence the destiny of men. If women knew 
" more, men would learn more, for ignorance would then 
'^ be shameful, and it would become the fashion to be 
" instructed." 

Every one amongst us knows the power of the ladies 
to be immense ; young men cannot bear their derision, their 
sneer, or their laugh ; and for this reason I ask the assist- 
ance of the ladies. I should like them to take to deriding 
absolute vices, and not touch them in a petty manner 
either. A young man in a meeting recently congratulated 
himself that the volunteer movement had taken root, for 
he and his companions would now be able to walk in step 
with the ladies — a matter of vital importance. I say that 
this young man's notion of what the ladies valued was a 
low and miserable notion. He should have felt that the 
ladies' smiles were given to those who really overcame 
difl&culties. That their fascinations were for those who 
could dare to do noble things, aspire to mighty deeds, and 
be men of full-grown mental stature. How conversation 
might be improved, were the ladies to request to be talked 
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to in the maimer that th^ir ixitelle<its deserve. Some 
young men think puns are the staple mental food of the 
weaker sex, and so administer this kind of pabolnm as 
mammas do food to babies. Some think the soft senti- 
mental style the most winning, and so practise this 
sickly kind of conversation as amusing, '* fancying that 
"the understanding of women should be lavished only 
"on trifles" and tickled with straws. How few young 
men are there who really try to meet ladies on the 
footing that they like to be met, (or ought to be met,) of 
having useful information imparted in an interesting 
conversational manner* Do not be afraid that there will 
not be matters of pleasantry and humour grow up out of 
your conversation ; — mistakes fall from the lips of all of 
us, sufficient to make a laugh or raise a smile. Were it 
possible, I would introduce a new fashion. I would have 
young men put under examination — a civil service exami- 
nation — by the ladies. I fancy they could be improved 
greatly by such an examination. - Some day or other I 
shall perhaps publish a little book of question and answer, 
especially for the benefit of my young lady finends, that 
they may be able to take stock of any young man in no 
time, and know the stuff of which he is made. I shall 
leave out the padding, the wadding, and the crinoline of 
the dialogues. Those private little tete-d-tetes flow so 
naturally that I shall not require to introduce them in 
my new system; young people will not want any education 
in this department. Of course I shall have to make the lan- 
guage of science as telling and as useful as the language 
of flowers, or, I fear, it would not become very popular. 
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Why should not a beautiful clear cold and chaste 
crystal be made as symbolical as the botany of the flower 
garden ? Its symmetry would be very suggestive, 
as also its angular measurements very expressive. Cer- 
tainly I could use with effect acids and alkalies as very 
formidable exponents of the meaning of the sentiments of 
lovers ; indeed, the saccharine properties of matter are 
already in use; but "honey" dear, my "sweet" are terms 
somewhat too ancient and undignified, and must not, 
therefore, enter into my more modern system. Those 
single young ladies whose ages were not readily obtained 
in the last census, and whose meddling propensities have 
kept them single and alone for years, might have a very 
expressive classification given them from acids. Oxalic 
to citric would give almost every shade of character. I 
do not doubt but my book, being built on science itself, 
might be rendered useful in suggesting how the qualities 
of these young ladies might be toned down and rendered 
perfectly harmless. The range of alkalies might designate 
the various qualities and shades of character belonging 
to the male sex. Thus a gentleman taken from the family 
of the Caustic Alkalies might form an admirable alliance 
with Miss Oxalic Acid ; both would be improved by the 
mixture, and the result of the marriage, a neutral salt, 
might be a really valuable addition to the world. Thus 
you get a glimpse at my plan, based on pure reason itself. 

Then, again, I might draw upon astronomy farther 
than what it has been drawn upon. It has been only 
superficially used. The acquaintance of the starry 
heavens by moonlight is an extremely pleasant study to 
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the youth of both sexes. I have known long walks of 
observation to be taken. This study might be greatly 
improved by a little more knowledge of the orbits of the 
planetary world, so that the motions and eccentricities of 
young people might be very correctly symbolized by the 
knowledge of the movements of Miss Vesta, Mrs. Venus, 
and Mr. Mars. In this book of mine, of course, I shall 
give certain hints on the method to be pursued in calculat- 
ing the orbits and motions of those young men best 
designated by the name of comets, who seem to visit 
everywhere but settle down nowhere, until, crossing new 
lines of space, they sometimes rush with tremendous force 
into the sun of their attraction. 

Well, I hold that such a book as I propose making 
will be very useful. At any rate, there will be a very 
much greater chance for originality being developed. 
A new nomenclature will produce inquiry and curiosity 
as to those principles which lead to all progress. If 
young people will not learn science in a soberly manner, 
they must learn it by banter and sarcasm. It is for this 
reason, ladies, I bring the culture of young gentlemen 
under your notice and attention, as I feel that you can 
bring out dormant faculties, that might otherwise slumber 
to the grave. Bright eyes and intelligent conversation 
are mighty powers of progress and development, if you 
will only choose to make them so. 

My next and concluding remark to you young 
gentlemen is, that when you have done anything very 
well do not boast of it ; you should feel it only to be an 
incentive to try and beat that, by doing still better. As 
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I must be brief, perhaps I may tell the following little 
story to illustrate my meaning, which I have not seen 
printed before, and with which I shall conclude my 
address to-night. One day a nice little bantam hen 
laid her first single solitary egg. Of course she was 
wonderfully pleased. She made so much noisy cackling 
that all the hens in the farmyard gathered themselves 
together to see what could be the cause of the clamour. 
The vanity of the little hen soon pointed out her egg — 
her little egg. Well may you boagt, my child, said a 
motherly old hen, of such a trifle, but when you have 
laid as many and as large eggs as I have, and brought up 
as many chickens, I am sure that you will be satiafled 
with the occupation without the noise. 



II. 

J DO not know that I shall be considered impertinent if 
on this occasion I take the opportunity to say a word 
to my younger brethren on one or two especially useful 
topics that are requisite to make the lives of all of us happy 
and contented; — ^fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, 
agreeable and attractive; and Mutual Improvement 
Societies pleasant and profitable sources of instmc-^ 
tion. The first of my topics is a little grace, which is 
really a very trifling affair. It is not very dignified to 
speak about, and very much of the genial flower pot order 
of plants, rather than that of the sterner growth of the 
forest. 
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Well, then, this I would say, that young people, 
nay older people also, should as a principle try and culti- 
vate amiability. Of all the helps for passing through life 
happily, I know of none so likely to confer benefit to the 
giver, as cultivating this simple, single quality of 
amiability. There are many reasons for doing so. I 
will venture to name two or three. 

The first reason I would suggest for your culti- 
vating amiability of temper and manner is, because you 
appreciate it so much in others. 

There is Ho fellow that you give the cut to so soon 
as the man who looks ugly at you ; growls incessantly, 
and always will have his own way ; throwing in a bark, 
into the bargain. Such a man as this is a great pest, 
and a favorite nowhere. Therefore, young man, take 
care and do not become such a moveable nuisance yourself. 
I say young man, because no lady is ever so ill-natured 
as to be unamiable. 

The second reason for being amiable is that 
people will love you ; they will serve you ; and you will 
feel the world all the more happy by this reciprocity of 
afiFection. 

A third reason is that amiability is a great requisite 
to good health, and may be the means of securing a long 
life. It is the apple sauce and the currant jelly of 
existence, and helps a man to digest the ill-flavoured 
tricks of ill nature, with good temper. 

Now, lest my advice to be amiable may not be 
understood, J will say that I do not mean that you are to 
become go amiable as to be thought 8oft> or to have i^ 
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character of your own. No man is woiiJby of the name 
of a man, who cannot say no ! when a no is required. 
But he need not say it rudely, nor be any less of a man 
of decision, because he is amiable. 

Why I have named amiability at all, is, that through 
life I have observed much mischief to families and children 
and society, where it has not been studiously cultivated. 
Family quarrels and social rows have all taken place be- 
cause this flower has not been grown. Many unpleasant 
scenes would be avoided, were the love of being amiable 
more thought of. 

We all know that it is said, that the mind influences 
every kind of physical deposit, every kind of secretion, 
and every development that takes place in the human 
frame. 

Indeed, thought marks and chisels out in the face 
all sorts of lines, — vile thoughts, some say, produce those 
repulsive expressions of countenance that none of us 
like to behold, just as holy, contemplative calmness, 
secures gentleness and kindness of expression, which we 
all love. 

One of the most recent works I have seen — Glen's 
Prize Essay — ^goes very deeply into the question of the 
effects of mind on body or matter. One fancies that Glen 
has the notion that thought will quite influence the com- 
plexion of the ladies ! ! ! Of course if such is the effect of a 
few thoughts — it behoves my fair readers to study Glen. I 
am sure that amiability is very likely to improve the 
dimpled cheek or rosy hue of youth. It is quite certain 
that of all cosmetics, amiability is to be preferred. 
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Amiability will never destroy the complexion by frequent 
use, whilst rouge will. 

The second of my subjects is also very common-place, 
but, nevertheless, very important. It is the desirability 
of trying to obtain and to use properly common sense. 
Ancient and modern schoolmen have left many rules 
behind them for students to follow, but very few that I 
know of have written on common sense. This quality is 
here, in happy England, supposed to be indigenous. 
Perhaps it may be. But in many instances we see the 
roots of common sense have got into such poor soil, or 
are so deeply imbedded in it, as to bring forth little or 
nothing to the surface that is useful. Now common sense 
in the present day seems to be more open than anything 
else for cultivation among young people. I would have 
professors in Cambridge and Oxford appointed to teach 
common sense. I am persuaded they are greatly wanted, 
and I would pay them handsomely. For we are encom- 
passed on all sides with an uncommon amount of sense, 
and an uncommon amount of ignorance, but by no means 
with a large enough supply of common sense. 

We have plenty of deep learning. We have Music 
and Italian, and Painting at one extremity. But we have 
thin shoes ! tight stays ! and crinoline petticoats ! at the 
other. So we have philosophy on our bookshelves, and 
literature on our tables. But we have waste in our 
kitchens, superstition in our nurseries, and uneducated, 
untrained infamy running about in our streets, corrupt- 
ing our youth. The other day I was told by a married 
man that he was sure he was going to be successful, for 
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his wife, who had looked at the moon, told him so. No 
doubt his childi'en would grow up with a similar quantity of 
superstitious lunacism. So also one of my learned literary 
friends delights in a crooked sixpence, and never turns 
back for a forgotten article, because it is not lucky: 
another instance, very probably, of the effects of super- 
stitious training in childhood. 

This is the nineteenth century, and yet some of 
the world, you see, are very silly. The Almanack of 
Old Moore, with its astrological predictions, still goes 
down. So did mesmeric incantations till that Dublin 
gentleman advertised his bank notes, telling any one 
he might have them who was clairvoyant sufficient to 
say the numbers that were printed upon them. But as 
no one has been rash enough to hazard a guess, mes- 
merism has fallen in the market. Then, again, what 
fools are we, when, plentifally possessing the gifts of God, 
to miserly withhold them when wanted for any useftil 
purpose of health or happiness to the community. Just 
fancy a city of misers! Modem improvements, where 
would they be found? Thrown to the dogs! In such a town 
there would be no roads fit to be trodden on, because of 
the expense. No lamps, because gas costs much making ! 
No water, because it wants a large outlay for pipes ! 
No sewers, because of increasing the rates ! As for a 
decent house, the miserly creatures would almost fancy 
mud cottages as suitable for the poor and much cheaper 
than brick cottages. Poetry, pictures, and articles of 
usefdl ornament, of course would be needless, and 
so be banished from their city. Then as to public schools, 
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why they would be so expensive to find for them masters 
and mistresses, that they could never afford it. Donkey 
conveyances would be in great demand, and might suit 
them capitally, because the poor beasts would live almost 
on nothing, and work for them continuously, but as for 
carriages and horses, they would never have been thought 
of; walking also, as it wears out shoes, would be too 
expensive a luxury for every day use, and so shoes would 
be limited to the least possible quantity. No ! Adam 
Smith cracks up misers : but he is wrong. Their prin- 
ciples are no progress, and pursued to their limits, would 
produce a city of selfishness and death. 

I am sorry to say that I know many persons lacking 
common sense, who keep their money in the funds, when 
it ought to be spent for the advantage of themselves and 
their neighbourhood. I have known many oppose im- 
provements, because the tendency of these improvements 
would be to part them from their much loved gold. I know 
more than one small town whose principal men at this 
moment are laying aside and saving more than fifty 
thousand pounds a year amongst them. In one of these 
little towns the poor miserable wretches drink dirty water 
when pure might be had. They drink water saturated 
with all the filth of accumulated ages ! because they can- 
not afford to pay Jei3,000 for water-works, and J610,000 
for sewerage pipes. Do not they want in those towns a 
common sense Cambridge professor to teach them also ? 

Then common sense wants teaching to young people 
in the matter of marrying and settling. If it is not 
taught before people fall into love, it is no use afterwards ; 
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Cupid is blind ! that we know. Look at the number 
of young people who act as if they would never have the 
manying fever at all. They never provide for it They 
never save. They spend all — and when the disease 
assumes a virulent fonUi and they many ! they are quite 
unprepared with that needful remedy — ^ample means. 
Why many a man in his youth has spent alone, on 
tobacco or cigars, as much as would furnish a house 
neatly and comfortably. 

Now these, and a thousand other things relating to 
health of body and mind, might be named where common 
sense might be rendered more useful with more cultiva- 
tion, and if it were more taught. Nor must I forget com- 
mon sense in this address ; for I know that it is required 
of me to be short — ^I must not forget the precept of Solo- 
man, that there is a right time for a light thing. That is, 
there must be congriMy found in all that we do and say. 
And by the way, as congruity is an essential essence of 
common sense, and which common sense ought to teach 
us, I will tell the following little tale, never told as I tell 
it before. I believe it will not be out of place on this 
occasion. 

A worthy vicar had a very nice little daughter, who 
played the organ, — a barrel organ. This said instrument 
had two barrels, a week-day barrel and a Sunday 
barrel. One for the house, and one for the chui-ch. 
Two unscrupulously mischievous young gentlemen, and 
deep enough to hide their mischief, were in the habit 
of visiting the vicar, or his daughter. The vicar, poor 
man, believed they cultivated his acquaintance for the 
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benefit they received fi'oni his conversation. But little 
Jane thought it was more for the benefit of her instruc- 
tions than papa's that one at least came to the parsonage 
so often. These visits were so fi'equent that the young 
gentlemen, in process of time, became aware of the 
mysterious fact that the aforesaid organ had its week-day 
baiTcl always changed and carefully boxed and put away 
on the Saturday night, and the Sunday barrel put in its 
place. On a certain Saturday night after this impoi-tant 
change had taken place, one of our youthful rogues 
played the amuser, talking and chatting Jane and her 
father into utter forgetfdlness, so that, unperceived, quite 
unperceived, the other changed the banel, the Sunday 
baiTel, to the week-day barrel. The next morning the 
old parish clerk made his accustomed appeai*ance for the 
organ; and the said organ was deposited in its place, 
as usual, with all decorous solemnity. The service 
commenced. The hymn was read — ^the tune fixed on — 
the grinding began, when, oh horrors ! the unconscious 
organ played abruptly, " Oh, deai-, what can the matter 
be, what can the matter be?" I need not describe how 
the feelings of the pious were wounded, nor how the 
scoflfer was made merry, nor how the seiTice was 
desecrated by this untoward event, but I may say that 
the dear pastor, long after his parishioners had forgotten 
the occurrence, suffered deep and penitential moi-tifica- 
tion. His was a continually recurring mortification, a 
mortification that was manifested in the futuie of his 
life by the monotonous suggestion to little Jane, as every 
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Saturday night came and departed, '' Jane, dear, take care 
" that you have the right barrel for the right place." 

I would, therefore, beg to apply to you, my young 
friends, a moral from this little tale, — useful to consider 
and wise to apply in life : — " Take care that you also 
have always the right barrel in the right place." 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Patriot vnrites, " An admirable book for young men. It is replete with 
practical wisdom and good sense. Its tone is highly moral, although not actually 
religious ; its whereabouts in this respect may be judged from the fact that the 
last chapter is devoted to ' Sydney Smith and his writings.' " 

The Builder writes, " The subject of these lectures are quite separate and 
distinct from the others. The first gives young men a pretty clear idea of what 
government and the law are, from the rule of the sovereign down to the adminis- 
tration of the petty magistrate, and is illustrated from Blackstone and his 
Commentaries. The second relates to conduct in Private, in Business, and in 
Public Life. The third adduces examples of character drawn from the Life and 
Writings of Sydney Smith. The matter forms an instructive and entertaining 
enough little volume." 

The Liverpool Daily Post writes, " We observe Mr. Woollard issues a work on 
Government, Conduct, and Example, by Mr. William Dawbam. It abounds with 
practical and excellent advice to young men, who could only derive advantage by 
carefully reading it. The evil influences of corruption are forcibly denounced. 
The book is prettily bound and weU printed." 

The Liverpool Courier writes, " The respected author of this volume is well 
known to many of our readers by his assiduous efforts on behalf of the mental and 
moral improvement of the more dependent classes. Under the title of Govern- 
ment, Conduct, and Example, we have the substance of lectures on Blackstone and 
his Commentaries ; Private, Business, and Public Life ; and Sydney Smith and 
his Writings. These subjects are discussed, with considerable ability, in a col- 
loquial style. Every young man who adopts ' Excelsior ' as his motto may derive 
encouragement in these pages from converse with a congenial spirit." 

The Wisbech Advertiser writes, '' Under this title (Government, Conduct, and 
Example,) our late townsman, Mr. William Dawbam, has published three lectures, 
the subjects of which were already familiar to many of our readers, from their 
having been delivered in this neighbourhood. The first, which is a digest of 
Blackstone's Commentaries and other established legal and constitutional works, 
presents in a compendious form a considerable amount of valuable information 
relative to the law and constitution of this country. The second lecture treats of 
Life, Private, Business, and Public, and is full of valuable hints and su^estions, 
which men of every rank and age may peruse with profit. The last is 
Sydney Smith and his Writings. The volume is published in a haxidwni^^iu l<cicc&.^ 
at a very low price, and an attentive peraaai. waXxe^vj NJcife tci"&V.^ 
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